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Summer  to  Fall  in  the  Arboretum 

B.  0.  Mulligan 


A S IT  IS  true  to  say  that  from  June  through 
August  and  again  in  mid-September  we 
spent  much  more  time  than  usual  in  keeping 
plants  from  dying  of  drought,  so  it  can  be 
said  that  during  the  late  summer  and  up  to 
early  November  a considerable  amount  of  our 
labor  has  been  devoted  to  the  task  of  weed 
removal,  especially  in  the  newer  rose  species 
and  crab-apple  plantings,  in  the  Azaleas  op- 
posite the  Winter  Garden,  in  Loderi  Valley 
and  southwards  through  the  rhododendrons, 
on  the  rock  garden,  in  the  peony  section  and 
the  Ceanothus  beds.  Weeding  along  Azalea 
Way  has  been  maintained  until  early  October, 
usually  two  days  weekly,  thanks  to  the  con- 
siderable financial  help  given  us  by  Seattle 
Garden  Club  for  this  purpose.  The  area  east 
of  the  Magnolia  collection,  now  being  planted 
with  Deutzia,  Philadelphus  and  allied  groups, 
has  again  been  cultivated  to  bury  another  crop 
of  weeds,  nor  have  the  rows  of  young  plants 
in  the  nursery  been  forgotten  in  this  neces- 
sary operation. 

Another  essential  chore  has  been  the  clean- 
ing of  part  of  the  main  drainage  ditch  which 
runs  between  Azalea  Way  and  the  Boulevard; 
that  draining  from  Rhododendron  Glen  into 
the  pool  at  its  foot  was  likewise  cleared,  but 
in  both  these  areas  drainage  is  likely  to  be 
a problem  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  Woodland  Garden  more  rocks  and 
stumps  have  been  obtained  and  placed  by  an 


outside  contractor  and  labor,  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  West  Seattle  Garden  Club  to  con- 
tinue the  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  Ar- 
boretum. Early  in  September  a dressing  of 
1,700  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  ap- 
plied to  the  large  grass  areas  at  Montlake  and 
along  the  Boulevard  near  Interlaken  and 
Boyer  Avenue,  with  excellent  results  in  both 
places.  Due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in  October, 
mowing  with  the  new  International  Cub  trac- 
tor and  Mott  mower  has  been  necessary  up  to 
the  present  time  (early  November)  but  with 
grass  up  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length  very 
rapid  and  efficient  cutting  is  possible. 

For  the  widening  of  Montlake  Boulevard  at 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  Arboretum 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  sprinkler  heads 
from  two  one-inch  lines  along  each  side  of 
the  sidewalk,  as  well  as  the  controlling  two- 
inch  gate  valves  and  several  others  for  connec- 
tion with  hoses  or  sprinklers.  The  loss  of  two 
fine  25-  to  30-foot  trees  of  the  California  in- 
cense cedar  ( Libocedrus  decurrens ) in  connec- 
tion with  this  operation  is  most  regrettable 
though  fortunately  there  are  more  at  the  same 
site. 

Repairs  have  been  made  to  our  east  boun- 
dary fence,  to  the  roof  and  stone  walls  of  the 
lookout  above  Azalea  Way — all  wantonly  dam- 
aged—and  much  glass  has  been  replaced  in 
frame  lights  by  Jonas  Martin,  our  oldest  and 
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certainly  one  of  our  most  reliable  and  con- 
scientious workers. 

In  the  nursery,  inventories  have  been  made 
of  all  young  stock  in  four  major  sections — one 
of  Rhododendrons  alone  containing  1,124 
plants  representing  almost  100  kinds  each  of 
both  species  and  hybrids — with  the  sizes  of 
those  now  large  enough  for  planting.  Such 
data  is  invaluable  for  our  planting  plans  and 
should  be  available  annually  in  October.  A 
check  has  also  been  made  of  losses  amongst 
young  planted  material  on  Foster’s  Island,  in 
the  Pinetum  and  amongst  the  Sorbus  collec- 
tions, to  determine  need  for  replacements. 

Seeds  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Ar- 
boretum have  been  and  will  yet  be  collected 
for  the  world-wide  seed  exchange  system  with 
other  similar  institutions.  Mr.  D.  G.  Graham 
has  again  very  kindly  supplied  seeds  of  Mag- 
nolias for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Hansen  has  been  busy  continuing  with 
planting  plans  for  the  Philadelphus  area  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  will  include  Ribes, 
Hydrangea,  Escallonia  and  some  other  smaller 
genera,  and  has  also  done  preliminary  work 
on  a proposed  new  information  and  tour  leaf- 
let for  use  in  the  popular  spring  months. 

New  Equipment  and  Improvements 

During  the  summer  we  bought  the  following 
new  pieces  of  equipment  to  facilitate  essential 
operations:  A five-foot-wide  “Ezee-Flow”  fer- 
tilizer spreader;  a 30-gallon  Hudson  power 
sprayer,  chiefly  for  the  greenhouses  and  nurs- 
ery, since  its  over-all  width  is  only  24  inches; 
the  Farmall  Cub  tractor  fitted  with  a four-foot 
Mott  hammer  knife  mower,  and  a Lincoln 
electric  welder  for  repairs  to  equipment.  The 
total  cost  of  these  four  items  was  almost  $2,- 
200,  but  all  should  give  us  useful  service  for 
many  years  to  come.  In  addition  we  obtained 
at  low  cost,  through  the  property  control  office 
of  the  University,  a little-used  Dodge  truck 
fitted  for  pest  control,  either  by  spraying  or 
by  spreading  poisoned  bait;  this  we  shall 
probably  adapt  to  other  uses. 

In  July  the  offices  were  repainted  inside  an 
attractive  sea-blue  shade  which  has  much  im- 
proved their  appearance.  We  have  also  greatly 


benefited  by  the  improved  circulating  hot 
water  heating  system  with  radiators  in  each 
room,  competently  installed  in  September  by  a 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Department  crew  from 
the  University,  working  during  two  week-ends; 
for  this  welcome  change  for  the  better  we  are 
very  much  indebted  to  the  goodwill  of  the 
faithful  Arboretum  Foundation,  ever  ready  to 
supply  our  urgent  needs.  The  west  greenhouse 
is  being  fitted  with  additional  lights — eight 
over  the  benches  on  each  side — in  order  to 
improve  the  growth  of  young  plants  during  the 
dull  months  between  November  and  February. 
These  will  be  controlled  by  a time  switch  and 
operate  for  a few  hours  each  night. 

Plantings 

Recommenced  October  1 1 following  sub- 
stantial rainfall  in  late  September  and  early 
October.  Another  dozen  shrubby  peonies  have 
been  planted  in  our  growing  collection,  the 
majority  obtained  through  the  active  support 
of  Arboretum  Unit  No.  30  (Juanita  Graham). 
In  Loderi  Valley  six  more  Magnolias  and 
several  forms  of  Rhododendron  Loderi  have 
been  placed,  and  in  the  Cypress  collection  near 
East  Lynn  Street  groups  of  three  species  new 
to  the  Arboretum,  (C.  Abramsiana,  C.  fune- 
bris  and  C.  Goveniana ) as  well  as  a few  neces- 
sary replacements  of  losses  during  the  past 
year.  Six  hybrid  Philadelphus  have  been  set 
out  in  the  new  area  planned  for  them  and  five 
species  of  Deutzia  totalling  18  plants.  Among 
miscellaneous  shrubs  in  various  places  may  be 
mentioned  the  Chilean  Firebush  (Emboth- 
rium),  the  evergreen  Maytenus  Boaaia  (chil- 
ensis)  and  Azara  lanceolata,  and  the  hybrid 
Eucryphia  nymansensis.  On  the  bank  by  the 
now  completed  Milburn  Memorial  are  young 
plants  of  the  low-growing  Ceanothus  gloriosus 
and  among  the  rocks  in  front  of  it  the  native 
Penstemon  fruticosus.  More  lilies,  including 
four  hybrids  originating  at  Bellingham,  Wash., 
(“Cyrus  Gates”  and  “Douglas  Ingram,” 
“Peter  Puget”  and  “Sacajawea”)  and  six  other 
species  or  varieties  raised  from  seeds  in  the 
Arboretum,  were  planted  in  October  to  bring 
more  color  to  the  area  around  the  head  of 
Rhododendron  Glen  in  July. 
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Acquisitions 

(a)  Plants 

A further  70  varieties  of  Glenn  Dale  Azaleas 
were  received  from  the  Division  of  Plant  In- 
troduction of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  in  June,  and  from 
the  same  source  in  August  plants  of  four  hy- 
brid Deutzias.  Three  Cornus  florida  var. 
rubra  were  donated  by  Malmo  Nurseries, 
Seattle.  Ten  modern  Rhododendron  hybrids 
were  purchased  from  one  nursery,  including 
three  forms  of  the  beautiful  “Lady  Chamber- 
lain,”  and  three  from  another.  Five  varieties  of 
shrubby  peonies  were  acquired  from  a nurs- 
ery in  New  York  for  future  planting  in  the 
collection,  with  funds  from  Unit  30  as  already 
mentioned.  Mr.  Van  Lierop  of  Bothell,  Wash., 
gave  us  1,600  bulbs  of  Narcissus  “Hera” 
which  have  been  planted  in  Woodland  Garden 
for  spring  effect.  Many  other  small  or  single 
donations  cannot  be  acknowledged  here  for 
lack  of  space,  but  all  have  been  gratefully 
received  and  we  believe  properly  acknowl- 
edged. Cuttings  or  scions  of  Clematis  Armandi, 
the  weeping  form  of  Cornus  florida,  Magnolia 
stellata  var.  rosea,  Elaeagnus  pungens  var. 
Fruitlandii,  Prunus  Laurocerasus  var.  mag- 
noliaefolia,  and  the  prostrate  form  of  Rose- 
mary have  been  especially  welcome  and  will, 
we  hope,  be  established  here  in  the  future. 

(b)  Seeds 

Two  very  interesting  consignments  of  na- 
tive seeds  from  New  Zealand  came  to  us  dur- 
ing the  summer,  comprising  16  packets  in  all; 
some  of  them  have  already  produced  seedling 
Clematis,  Celmisia  and  Gaultheria  species. 
Seeds  of  some  Himalayan  trees  and  shrubs 
arrived  recently  from  Darjeeling,  India,  while 
those  of  Magnolia  Kobus,  M.  obovata  and  M. 
macro phylla,  the  orange-fruited  Crataegus 
Wattiana,  and  the  Japanese  umbrella  pine 
(Sciadopitys)  have  been  received  from  various 
sources  in  Seattle. 

(c)  Books 

Amongst  items  received  from  July  onwards 
have  been: 

“Dendrologia  Britannica,”  Vols.  I-II;  P.  W. 
Watson,  (London,  1825). 

“Handbuch  der  Laubholzkunde,”  Vols.  I- 
III;  L.  Dippel,  (Berlin,  1889-93). 


“Wild  Flowers  of  Kashmir,”  Series  I;  B.  O. 
Coventry,  (London,  1923). 

“The  Redwoods,”  R.  St.  B.  Baker,  (London, 
1946). 

“Flora  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,”  R.  S.  Adam- 
son and  T.  M.  Salter,  (Cape  Town,  1950). 

“Clematis,”  E.  Markham,  3rd  ed.  (New 
York,  1951). 

“Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Pacific  States,” 
Vol.  Ill,  Leroy  Abrams,  (Stanford,  1951). 

In  four  months  we  have  acquired  23  new 
titles,  both  old  and  new,  and  others  are  on 
order.  The  library  is  an  important  part  of 
Arboretum  facilities. 

(d)  Monetary  Gifts 

Other  than  those  already  mentioned  for 
specific  purposes;  from  the  Arboretum  Units, 
raised  by  their  tour  of  gardens  in  the  High- 
lands, Seattle,  in  July,  $550,  utilized  in  large 
extent  for  additional  labor  through  the  later 
summer.  By  another  project  organized  in 
October,  a plant  sale  on  one  day  only,  the 
Arboretum  lately  received  $1,000  from  the 
same  lively  source  in  which  Mrs.  Carl  M. 
Ballard  is  a leading  figure.  A major  purchase 
from  this  fund  will  be  a Graphotype  machine 
capable  of  stamping  raised  lettering  on  zinc 
plates,  to  provide  us  with  new  and  more  per- 
manent labels  for  our  plant  collections — some- 
thing which  has  been  greatly  needed  for  at 
least  the  past  five  years. 

Distributions 

To  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  at  St. 
Louis,  young  plants  of  19  species  of  trees  or 
shrubs;  to  the  American  Rhododendron  So- 
ciety for  their  test  garden  at  Portland,  Ore., 
plants  of  32  species  or  varieties  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons; to  the  Hoyt  Arboretum  at  Portland, 
small  plants  of  12  kinds  of  conifers,  including 
seven  species  of  pines  and  two  cypresses.  Fifty 
large  plants  of  rhododendrons,  chiefly  R.  For- 
tunei  or  R.  decorum  and  hybrids  have  been 
moved  to  the  University  campus.  Three  plants 
of  the  Chinese  Ilex  Fargesii  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Seeds 
were  sent  to  New  Zealand  in  exchange  for 
those  received,  as  has  also  been  the  case  with 
(Continued,  on  Page  Twenty -eight) 
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Highland  Park  and  Durand-Eastman  Park: 
Rochester’s  Arboretum 

Bernard  Harkness* 


F,  ITS  December  5,  1888,  issue,  Garden  and 
Forest  editorially  announced  the  beginning 
of  the  municipal  park  system  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  bespoke  its  success  for  this  reason: 

. . before  acquiring  any  land  it  has  sep- 
arately taken  the  professional  advice  of  eight 
men  of  experience  in  the  management  of  public 
parks:  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland  of  Minneap- 
olis; Mr.  Calvert  Vaux  and  Mr.  Samuel  Par- 
sons, Jr.,  of  New  York;  Mr.  F.  L.  Olmstead 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Olmstead  of  Brookline;  Mr. 
William  McMillan  of  Buffalo,  and  Mr;  W.  S. 
Edgerton  of  Albany.  It  has  occasioned  some 
surprise  that  each  of  these  gentlemen,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city,  should,  without 
conference,  have  fixed  upon  the  same  three 
localities  as  most  desirable  to  be  secured  for 
park  purposes.  One  of  these  is  a body  of  high 
ground  commanding  a superb  distant  prospect, 
a part  of  the  site  being  a tract  of  land  of  fifty 
acres  which  Messrs.  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  the 
well-known  nurserymen,  have  presented  to  the 
city;  another  a piece  of  the  celebrated  Genesee 
meadows  above  the  city;  the  third,  a portion 
of  the  great  wooded  gorge  of  the  Genesee 
below  the  city.” 

By  September  15,  1897,  in  the  same  maga- 
zine, a visitor  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Orpet,  could  say  this: 

“There  is  much  of  horticultural  interest  in 
Rochester  in  its  many  large  and  famous  nurs- 
eries, and  the  fine  system  of  parks  that  has 
recently  been  formed  is  already  a credit  to  the 
city.  This  system  includes  the  Genesee  River 
Gorge,  a feature  unique  in  its  way  and  of 
inestimable  value  for  its  magnificent  scenery, 
and  the  gorge  has  been  made  secure  to  the 
public  for  all  time;  the  South  Park,  with  its 
broad  pastoral  views,  and  the  more  highly 
developed  Highland  Park,  where  it  has  been 
the  object  to  have  every  species  of  deciduous 

* One  of  the  leading  Arboretums  in  the  country 
maintained  by  the  City  Park  Department  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  Mr.  Bernard  Harkness  is 
Taxonomist  of  the  Park  Department. 


shrub  that  will  grow  planted  according  to  its 
botanical  affinity.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  a most  happy  manner  on  sloping  hillsides 
that  prevent  monotony  and  give  easy  access 
by  grassy  walks.” 

Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent  soon  became  a constant 
advisor  and  contributor,  aiding  the  expansion 
of  the  Highland  Park  plantings  to  full-fledged 
arboretum  status.  In  April  of  1891,  John 
Dunbar,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  trained  on 
English  estates,  joined  the  supervisory  staff, 
coming  from  the  Dana  estate  on  Long  Island. 
The  Slavin  brothers,  Patrick  and  Bernard,  and 
Richard  E.  Horsey  carried  on  the  scientific 
work  and  the  artful  administration  down  to 
recent  years.  It  is  due  to  their  efforts  that 
the  Rochester  collections  escaped  the  usual 
fate  of  municipal  arboretums  in  this  country. 

An  important  addition  to  the  park  resources 
was  the  gift  of  500  acres  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  made  by  Dr.  Henry  Durand 
and  Mr.  George  Eastman  in  1908.  The  Dur- 
and-Eastman Park  now  contains  in  its  soot- 
free  environment  an  excellent  conifer  collec- 
tion as  well  as  large  plantings  of  Malus, 
Prunus,  Magnolia  and  Salix. 

The  best  link  that  the  Rochester  arboretum 
has  to  those  who  pay  its  bills,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  city  of  Rochester,  is  its  collection  of 
lilacs.  Since  1905  the  week-end  of  peak  dis- 
play of  the  varieties  of  the  common  lilac  has 
been  a special  event.  Recently  it  has  been 
expanded  to  a whole  week  of  events  centered 
about  the  lilac  flower  display.  The  whole  city 
takes  an  interest  in  advertising  its  pride  in  its 
lilac  celebration  with  the  result  that  for  many 
years  visitors  have  numbered  in  the  thousands. 
It  naturally  follows  that  the  care  and  culture 
of  lilacs  get  first  consideration.  Propagation 
and  exchanges  since  1945  have  increased  the 
species,  varieties  and  forms  to  a potential 
showing  of  about  500  names.  The  Rochester 
lilac  collection  has  played  its  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  lilac  growing  in  this  country. 
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John  Dunbar’s  work  of  introducing  30  new 
varieties  is  well  known.  His  President  Lincoln 
and  Adelaide  Dunbar  have  become  standard 
nursery  offerings.  Recently,  Alex  Lowe,  hor- 
ticulturist for  the  Spokane  Park  Board,  has 
written  that  in  1913  he  received  from  John 
Dunbar,  Highland  Park,  a large  collection  of 
lilac  scions.  ( Northwest  Gardens  and  Homes, 
May,  1947).  The  collection  continues  as  a 
disseminating  source  of  the  older  and  rare 
varieties. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  First 
World  War,  staff  members  from  the  Rochester 
Parks  made  explorations  and  collecting  trips 
in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  the  Ozark  Mountain 
region.  Mr.  Richard  Horsey’s  collections  have 
resulted  in  good  representation  now  of  Celtis, 
Tilia  and  Mains  from  the  middle  west  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Slavin  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  southwestern  Primus. 
The  botanical  collections  were  made  in  collab- 
oration with  Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent,  especially  for 
his  range  of  species  studies  for  his  work  on 
the  trees  of  North  America. 

Something  of  Dr.  Sargent’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  genus  Crataegus  was  shared  at  Rochester. 
Collections  in  Monroe  and  adjacent  counties 
were  named  as  types  of  new  species,  several 
of  which  have  survived  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  valid  species.  Some  600 
names  were  at  one  time  cultivated  here,  the 
main  collection  being  on  the  old  river  flood- 
plain  area  of  Genesee  Valley  (South)  Park. 
At  first  they  surrounded  a sheepfold,  one  of 
Mr.  Orpet’s  pastoral  views;  now  they  enclose 
a section  of  the  golf  course  where  they  are 
an  added  incentive  to  the  players  to  keep  out 
of  the  rough. 

Highland  Park  was  one  of  the  testing 
grounds  selected  by  Dr.  Sargent  for  the  woody 
plants  from  north  and  west  China  at  the  time 
E.  H.  Wilson  and  later  Purdom,  Hers,  Forrest 
and  Rock  were  channelling  their  seed  introduc- 
tions through  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Among 
the  Cotoneasters,  Berberis  and  Hydrangeas 
are  many  species  obtained  from  these  sources. 
Of  the  introductions  of  J.  Hers,  the  Belgian 
railroad  manager  in  China  who  collected  seeds 
over  a period  of  years,  incidental  to  making 


timber  surveys  for  railroad  construction,  we 
need  a more  complete  record  than  seems  ever 
to  have  been  published. 

In  the  pre-quarantine  days,  European  and 
Asiatic  nursery  lists  were  combed  for  plants 
to  add  to  the  collections.  These  are  but  a few 
of  the  interesting  records  on  file.  From  Bar- 
bier  & Co.,  Orleans,  France,  in  1911  we  had 
the  two  forms  of  European  Hornbeam;  the 
slow-growing  Carpinus  Betulus  f.  columnaris 
has  made  fine  specimens  now  nearly  20  feet 
high  as  well  as  f.  honzontalis , now  a rounded 
mass  25x25  feet.  From  Backhouse,  England, 
in  1892  came  our  plants  of  Berberis  vulgaris 
f.  lutea  and  from  Dickson,  England,  in  1907 
a plant  which  seems  clearly  to  be  Fraxinus 
angustijolia  var.  monophylla.  Kallen  & Lun- 
neman  of  Boskoop,  Holland,  in  1914  sent  us 
ten  plants  of  Magnolia  Soulangeana  Norber- 
tiana.  Dr.  E.  Regel  and  a partner,  J.  Kessel- 
ring,  were  in  business  in  pre-revolutionary  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia;  from  them  in  1910  we  had 
Lonioera  chrysantha  var.  latifolia,  among  other 
things.  From  the  Sakata  Nurseries  in  Japan  in 
1917  came  the  plants  of  Styrax  Obassia  that 
survived  the  cold  winter  of  1933-34  in  Dur- 
and-Eastman  Park  whereas  older  plants  from 
Veitch  and  from  Saul  and  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum in  Highland  Park  were  all  completely 
frozen  out.  The  widely  known  nursery  firm 
of  Ludwig  Spath,  Berlin,  Germany,  sent  a 
great  many  plants  here,  including  some  of  the 
rare  American  species.  Our  rugged  Corylus 
colurna  trees  were  an  1892  Spath  importation. 
Transom,  Orleans,  France,  sent  us  Corylopsis 
spicata  in  1892.  Many  valuable  acquisitions, 
among  them  Parrotia  persica  in  1892,  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Veitch  establishment  of  Chel- 
sea, England. 

No  regular  publications  are  issued  but  oc- 
casionally cultural  bulletins  are  prepared  for 
special  plant  groups.  For  the  past  two  years 
we  have  issued  seed  exchange  lists,  one  of  the 
services  usually  rendered  by  European  botanic 
gardens.  From  the  last  list,  1950  collection, 
which  was  far  from  comprehensive  (only  59 
items)  we  received  requests  from  70  institu- 
tions and  sent  out  641  packets  of  seed. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-three) 
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John  Jeffrey 

Grace  T.  Dowling* 


rJj^HE  tragic  and  mysterious  ending  of  the 
life  of  John  Jeffrey,  alone,  deserves  our 
deep  sympathy  and  concern.  When  we  con- 
sider the  hardships  of  the  young  explorer  and 
recall  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  spon- 
sored his  venture  into  the  unknown  world, 
we  wonder  if  there  is  a story  behind  a story 
that  may  never  be  revealed.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  him  after  a letter,  dated  August,  1853, 
from  Fort  Yuma,  Arizona. 

The  life  of  all  explorers  and  botanical  col- 
lectors is  hazardous  but  John  Jeffrey,  only 
twenty- four  years  old  when  he  left  home,  had 
no  experience  in  hardship  and  most  of  the  time 
traveled  alone.  There  is  a very  special  pull  at 
our  hearts  when  we  realize  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  the  Northwest— British  Columbia, 
Washington  and  Oregon  — finally  tramping 
across  California. 

John  Jeffrey  was  born  November  14,  1826, 
in  Perthshire,  strangely  enough  in  the  same 
part  of  Scotland  where  Menzies  and  Douglas 
had  lived.  In  1849,  a vigorous  and  industrious 
young  man,  he  became  a gardener  at  Edin- 
burgh. Besides  his  assigned  tasks  he  made  a 
collection  of  dried  plants  which  he  had  found 
in  the  area  surrounding  the  gardens.  For  this 
he  won  a prize  which  brought  him  abruptly 
and  unexpectedly  to  the  notice  of  those  Scot- 
tish landowners  who  had  become  interested  in 
all  new  botanical  materials  from  North  Amer- 
ica. Conifers,  especially,  were  in  vogue  at  the 
time  and  a group  of  Scottish  lairds,  gardeners 
and  botanists  had  formed  the  Oregon  Botan- 
ical Association.  Many  eminent  growers  head- 
ed the  list  of  sponsors;  among  them  the  Prince 
Consort,  John  Hutton  Balfour — professor  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh  University,  Regius  Keep- 
er of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  as  well  as 
Queen’s  Botanist  for  Scotland — Lord  Glenal- 
mond  and  James  MacNabb,  the  head  gar- 
dener at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 

* Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Dowling',  member  of  the  BUL- 
LETIN Editorial  staff,  brings  us  the  next  in  our 
series  of  articles  on  Early  Plant  Explorers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Douglas  and  Menzies  having  brought  such 
a wealth  of  material  from  North  America,  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  much  more 
could  be  discovered  if  someone  could  be  found 
to  search  the  Northwest  country  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  collecting.  Douglas  and  Menzies, 
physicians  as  well  as  naturalists  attached  to 
early  expeditions  of  discovery,  divided  their 
time. 

John  Jeffrey  seemed  ready-made  for  the 
post.  He  was  to  return  to  those  regions  where 
Douglas  and  Menzies  had  collected,  searching 
for  more  material.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  but  more 
especially  seeds  of  conifers  were  desired  to  di- 
vide among  the  contributors  to  the  association. 
He  was  elected  for  three  years. 

On  June  6,  1850,  he  sailed  from  London  on 
a Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ship.  In  the  winter 
of  1850  he  arrived  at  Lake  Winnipeg  and  in 
January,  1851,  he  started  on  a snow-shoe  trip 
of  twelve  hundred  miles,  stopping  along  the 
way  at  Hudson  Bay  posts.  In  a letter,  dated 
April  7,  1851,  and  received  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
he  said,  “I  continued  to  trudge  on  from  post 
to  post,  getting  a fresh  man  and  fresh  dogs  at 
every  post  that  I came  to  en  route.  I generally 
remained  at  each  station  for  a few  days  to 
refresh  for  another  stage.  During  this  journey 
I slept  with  no  other  covering  than  that  found 
under  the  friendly  pine,  for  the  space  of  forty- 
seven  nights,  on  several  occasions  the  ther- 
mometer standing  from  30  to  40  degrees  below 
zero.  I find  no  bad  effects  from  exposure,  the 
only  thing  that  happened  to  me  was  that  once 
or  twice  I got  slightly  frost  bit.  That  was 
nothing  uncommon  amongst  us  and  little  cared 
for.”  As  no  journal  or  record  has  been  found, 
the  meager  accounts  of  his  journeys  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  show  an  accurate  record 
of  his  travels.  From  infrequent  letters,  from 
notes  in  the  boxes  of  seeds  he  sent  back  to 
Scotland  and  from  persons  he  met  here  and 
there  along  his  travels,  a sketchy  chronicle  of 
his  wanderings  has  been  made. 

The  international  boundary  between  Canada 
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and  the  United  States  had  already  been  estab- 
lished but  not  surveyed.  He,  no  doubt,  wan- 
dered at  random  crossing  this  line  many  times 
in  the  Kootenay  district  near  Lake  Pend 
d’Oreille.  At  Fort  Hope  he  found  Penstemon 
Menziesii  and  Pinus  albicaulis,  the  white  bark, 
sprawly  pine  found  at  timber  line  on  most  of 
our  mountains.  He  collected  Erigeron  uni- 
florus  at  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  feet, 
east  of  the  Fraser  River.  He  stopped  on  Van- 
couver Island  and  from  there  visited  Mt. 
Baker  in  May,  perhaps  the  first  wayfarer  to 
reach  the  snowline. 

About  this  time  he  joined  a famous  British 
Columbia  trail  finder,  Trader  Alexander  Caul- 
field Anderson,  and  from  him  and  his  son, 
John  R.  Anderson,  a little  information  about 
the  journeyings  of  Jeffrey  has  been  acquired. 

John  Anderson  became  a famous  botanist 
and  writer,  living  until  1930.  He  and  Jeffrey 
botanized  extensively  around  Victoria,  B.  C. 
(then  called  Fort  Victoria)  where  Jeffrey  spent 
a winter  preparing  and  packing  seeds  to  send 
back  to  Scotland. 

His  friend  Anderson  wrote  of  him  in  1872 
in  a government  prize  essay,  “Poor  Jeffrey, 
after  wandering,  sometimes  in  company  of  the 
writer,  through  a considerable  portion  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  braving  all  its  fabulous 
dangers,  met  his  fate  in  New  Mexico  in  1853.” 

It  was  near  Yale,  north  of  Victoria,  where 
he  found  the  so-called  Pinus  amabilis  that 
Douglas  discovered  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  named.  This  illusory  “lovely  pine”  con- 
fused Jeffrey  as  well  as  many  botanists  fol- 
lowing him.  It  was  not  until  1880  it  was  right- 
fully named  Abies  amabilis,  “the  lovely  fir.” 
Also  in  this  vicinity  he  discovered  the  West- 
ern Hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla ) and  the 
red-flowered  gooseberry  (Ribes  Lobbii),  intro- 
ducing them  both  to  Great  Britain.  From  Fort 
Victoria,  in  1852,  he  stopped  at  a Hudson’s 
Bay  fishing  station  on  Bellevue  Island,  then  a 
Canadian  possession,  now  San  Juan  Island  in 
U.  S.  waters. 

Still  searching  for  conifers,  coveted  by  his 
sponsors,  he  wandered  through  Washington 
and  Oregon.  He  found  the  beautiful  lily  the 
forty-niners  had  named  Lady  Washington  for 


the  first  President’s  wife;  he  also  discovered 
and  introduced  Dodecatheon  Jeffreyi,  our  fa- 
miliar shooting  star. 

Crossing  the  Klamath  Valley  he  came  to  the 
California  border,  Mount  Shasta  and  Pinus 
Balfouriana,  the  Fox-tail  Pine,  which  he 
named  for  his  patron.  Here,  he  also  found 
Pinus  Jeffreyi,  a magnificent  tree  often  con- 
fused with  P.  ponderosa.  Mr.  Sudworth,  in 
his  “Forest  Trees  of  the  Pacific  Slope,”  says 
the  foliage  of  P.  Jeffreyi  “is  heavier,  more 
dense  and  a distinctly  dark  blue-green.” 

The  winter  of  1852  and  1853  he  spent  at 
Hudson’s  Bay  post  at  Fort  Vancouver  where 
he  packed  his  seeds.  One  box  contained  speci- 
mens of  gold  found  on  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  This  was  mailed  at  San  Francisco 
and,  in  spite  of  the  gold,  the  box  was  so  small 
that  the  Oregon  Botanical  Association  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed.  The  members  had  been 
dissatisfied  with  former  returns  from  the  ex- 
pedition but  this  box  especially  exasperated 
them.  It  had  been  sent  collect  and  was  said 
to  have  postage  amounting  to  £135  ($670). 
(This,  however,  was  refunded  by  the  postal 
authorities.)  He  had  drawn  upon  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1853  for  £200  but  no  one  in  Scotland 
was  able  to  locate  him.  A letter  from  San 
Francisco  from  W.  Murray,  a brother  of 
Andrew  Murray,  secretary  of  the  Association, 
said,  quoting  people  who  knew  John  Jeffrey, 
“he  is  a hardworking,  enthusiastic,  very  steady 
and  temperate  man.  He  has  been  some  weeks 
sick,  which  accounts  for  his  long  stay  in  San 
Francisco.” 

From  San  Francisco  he  started  toward  San 
Diego  and  the  last  communication  was  from 
Fort  Yuma,  which  stated  he  intended  to  col- 
lect in  this  vicinity  until  fall. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  about 
his  strange  disappearance.  There  is  one  story 
that  he  was  murdered  by  Mexicans  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  pack  mules  and 
modest  equipment.  It  is  possible  he  may  have 
died  from  exhaustion  and  thirst  in  the  Arizona 
desert. 

Mr.  Andrew  Murray  wrote  in  1859  in  “Cali- 
fornia Trees”:  “No  one  could  have  worked 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-three) 
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Trees  and  Shrubs  from  the  Mother  of  Gardens 

Robert  J.  Hansen* 


TCRNEST  HENRY  WILSON  considered 
China  as  the  Mother  of  Gardens.  Rightly 
so,  for  many  of  the  finest  of  our  horticultural 
subjects  are  from  China.  The  many  plant  ex- 
plorers of  that  country  and  their  prolific  intro- 
ductions attest  to  the  great  wealth  of  trees 
and  shrubs  available  from  this  vast  store- 
house. Wilson  alone  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced over  1200  species. 

In  attempting  to  choose  a few  of  the  most 
outstanding  from  such  a long  list,  one  is  con- 
fronted with  an  arduous  task.  The  following 
selections  are  considered  first  because  of  de- 
sirableness as  landscape  material  and  secondly 
that  they  can  be  found  in  the  Arboretum 
plantings.  Some  are  mature  enough  to  show 
definite  formation  of  character  while  others 
are  still  struggling  to  grow  up.  Another  con- 
sideration, too,  is  that  these  plants,  while  not 
new  or  rare,  are  still  unknown  to  many.  Cer- 
tainly the  gardener  will  not  attempt  to  grow 
all,  but  perhaps  at  least  one  of  them  will  be 
found  worthy  of  friendly  cultivation. 

There  are  two  deciduous  winter-blooming 
shrubs  from  central  China  valuable  for  their 
exquisite  fragrant  yellow  flowers  in  January 
and  February.  Very  popular,  yet  apparently 
rare  in  west  coast  gardens,  is  the  Chinese 
Witchhazel,  Hamamelis  mollis.  Ideally  suited 
to  be  trained  on  a wall,  it  is,  however,  most 
often  seen  as  a large  shrub  12  to  18  feet  high. 
It  has  the  largest  flowers  of  any  witchhazel 
which,  combined  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
wavy,  strap-like  petals,  makes  this  one  of 
the  choicest  of  the  winter-flowering  shrubs. 
There  are  three  3-  to  4-foot  specimens  in  the 
Hamamelis  collection  and  four  in  Woodland 
Garden. 

The  Wintersweet,  Chimonanthus  praecox, 
is  the  other  winter-blooming  shrub  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  claw-like  flowers  have  yellow 
outer  petals  with  the  inner  petals  marked 
purplish  brown.  It  is  a shrub  6 to  9 feet 


* Mr.  Hansen  is  Assistant  Director  at  the  Arbo- 
retum. 


high.  Specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Winter 
Garden  and  in  Woodland  Garden. 

One  of  Robert  Fortune’s  introductions,  a 
coarse-textured  shrub,  stiff  in  habit,  usually 
with  a few  upright  stems,  is  the  Leatherleaf 
Mahonia,  Mahonia  Beali.  Effective  as  a speci- 
men or  in  a grouping,  it  complements  the  tex- 
ture of  wood  and  stone.  The  compound  leaves 
are  rather  dull,  yet  a dark  bluish-green  color 
and  vary  from  8 to  15  inches  in  length.  Older 
plants  generally  are  to  be  seen  growing  4 to  5 
feet,  yet  it  is  said  to  attain  10  feet.  The  pyr- 
amidal clusters  of  lemon-yellow,  fragrant 
flowers  coming  early  in  March  or  April  are 
soon  followed  in  June  and  July  by  large  blue- 
black  fruits  nearly  as  large  as  grapes.  This 
plant  seems  to  do  better  in  situations  of  par- 
tial shade.  On  the  lower  trail  leading  from 
the  Lookout  into  Rhododendron  Glen  is  a 
grouping  of  this  striking  Leatherleaf  Mahonia. 

For  over  1300  years,  one  authority  says,  the 
Yulan  magnolia,  Magnolia  denudata,  has  been 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  China,  but  many  Pa- 
cific Northwest  gardeners  have  still  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  tree.  Rather  shrubby 
when  young,  it  gradually  attains  30  feet  or 
more  in  height.  The  Arboretum  is  well  sup- 
plied with  this  beautiful  exotic  tree  whose 
white,  5-  to  8-inch  fragrant  flowers  appear  in 
April  before  the  leaves.  There  are  four  speci- 
mens along  the  slopes  of  Rhododendron  Glen 
to  reward  the  early  visitor. 

Three  Rhododendrons  from  the  eastern,  cen- 
tral and  western  areas  of  China  are  respective- 
ly the  species  Fortunei,  discolor  and  decorum. 
They  are  considered  to  range  from  12  to  18 
feet  in  height.  Decorum  is  compact  in  growth; 
shrubs  12  years  old  are  now  8 feet  high.  It 
comes  into  bloom  always  by  early  May,  bear- 
ing large,  slightly  fragrant  white  to  shell-pink 
blooms.  A grouping  is  to  be  found  on  the 
south  trail  of  the  Glen  approaching  the  Look- 
out. The  species  Fortunei  is  noted  for  very 
large  3-  to  4-inch  rose-pink  flowers,  slightly 
fragrant,  which  come  in  late  May  and  early 
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June.  It  varies  from  6 to  9 feet  in  height. 
There  are  masses  of  this  shrub  throughout  the 
Glen.  The  last  species  to  bloom  is  discolor 
with  white  to  pale  pink  fragrant  flowers  in  late 
June.  It  soon  reaches  12  feet  with  strong, 
vigorous  growth. 

Ernest  Wilson’s  first  exploration  trip  to 
China  was  to  investigate  and  introduce  the 
Dove  Tree,  Davidia  involucrata,  to  the  horti- 
cultural world.  Previous  to  this,  only  one 
plant  was  growing  in  Europe.  The  Dove  Tree, 
often  called  the  handkerchief  tree,  is  so  named 
because  of  the  large  white  bracts  which  sur- 


Styrax  japonica 

round  the  flowers.  It  blooms  in  May.  To 
many,  the  leaves  resemble  that  of  the  Linden, 
while  others  see  resemblance  to  the  Viburnum. 
It  reaches  40  feet  or  more  in  the  garden. 
There  is  a small  8-foot  tree  near  the  bed  of 
hybrid  brooms  just  north  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron Glen  parking  area,  east  of  the  Upper 
Road. 

Visitors  who  tour  the  Arboretum  the  last 
two  weeks  in  May  never  forget  the  colorful 
Tree  Peony  display.  The  flowers,  some  fra- 
grant, either  single  or  double,  are  from  8 to 
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12  inches  across,  coming  in  white  and  many 
shades  of  pink  and  red.  The  Arboretum  col- 
lection is  continually  being  increased  by  gen- 
erous donations  of  this  striking  plant.  No 
wonder  its  popularity  in  America  for  the  past 
one  hundred  years  when  one  considers  that 
the  Chinese  have  used  it  in  their  gardens  for 


over  1500  years!  The  wild  type,  Paeonia  suf- 
fruticosa,  is  native  to  northwestern  China.  It 
prefers  a situation  of  partial  filtered  shade  with 
a light  soil  well  supplied  with  humus.  Since 
the  main  stems  are  woody,  not  dying  to  the 
ground  in  the  winter,  the  plant  requires  care- 
ful placement  so  as  not  to  present  an  awkward 


Rhododendron  discolor 
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picture  at  that  season.  It  is  definitely  a speci- 
men plant,  commonly  attaining  4 to  5 feet 
with  nearly  equal  spread. 

A fine  small  garden  tree  is  the  Japanese 
Snowbell,  Styrax  japonica,  native  to  Japan 
as  well  as  to  China.  It  is  a shrublike  tree 
10  to  15  feet  high  and  has  a horizontal  branch- 
ing pattern.  The  lower  branches  may  be 
trimmed  up  to  head-height  with  resultant  for- 
mation of  an  attractive  round-headed  tree. 
One  can  see  such  a planting  in  the  Drug  Gar- 
den on  the  University  of  Washington  campus. 
Because  the  fragrant,  waxy-white,  bell-shaped 
pendulous  flowers  are  borne  on  the  underside 
of  the  twigs  and  branches,  the  Styrax  should 
be  planted  so  that  one  can  walk  or  sit  under- 
neath the  tree.  It  blooms  in  early  June.  The 
oval  fruits  in  September,  while  not  spectacular, 
are  effective.  On  the  west  side  of  Azalea  Way 
north  of  Rhododendron  Glen,  near  the  Osman- 
thus  collection,  are  to  be  found  three  speci- 
mens of  the  Snowbell. 

Two  coarse-textured,  broad-leaved  shrubs 
introduced  by  Wilson  early  in  1900  are  David’s 
Viburnum,  Viburnum  Davidi,  from  western 
China,  and  the  Leatherleaf  Viburnum,  Viburn- 
um rhytidophyllum,  from  central  and  western 
China.  They  are  two  extremes  in  height,  the 
former  growing  2 to  3 feet  high,  while  the  lat- 
ter easily  reaches  9 feet  with  nearly  equal 
spread  and  gradually  assumes  an  arching  habit 
of  growth.  It  is  most  noted  for  the  large  wrin- 
kled leaves  to  7 inches  long,  which  are  heavily 
felted  underneath.  One  criticism  is  that  they 
hang  down  in  winter  as  if  warning  of  sore  dis- 
tress. The  shrub  seems  to  prefer  shade;  Wilson 
found  it  as  a woodland  species.  The  flower 
buds  are  prominent  and  conspicuous  in  fall  and 
winter;  they  open  in  late  May  to  reveal  dull 
white  flowers.  The  fruit,  however,  is  attractive 
and  is  first  red,  then  a shining  black. 

Viburnum  Davidi,  while  smaller  in  stature, 
has  striking  dark  green,  deeply  veined  leaves 
to  5 inches  long.  This  coarse  texture  in  a low 
shrub  makes  it  valuable  in  the  garden  compo- 
sition. The  flat,  dull  white  flower  clusters  in 
June  may  be  followed  by  blue  berries.  Al- 
though the  Arboretum  does  not  have  an  out- 
standing representation  of  these  two  Viburn- 


ums, many  of  the  older  Seattle  gardens  con- 
tain fine  groupings  and  nearly  all  nurseries 
will  have  young  plants  which  can  be  observed. 

In  1846  Robert  Fortune  found  the  Chinese 
Holly,  Ilex  cornuta,  near  Shanghai.  Here  is 
a small  holly  slowly  building  up  to  8 to  10 
feet  with  an  equal  spread.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  hollies  in  which  both  sexes  will  bear  large 
bright  red  fruit  without  cross  pollination.  The 
foliage  is  a lustrous  green  and  the  variety 
Burford  is  even  darker  green.  Young  specimens 
of  these  can  be  seen  in  the  Holly  collection. 

A mid-summer  blooming  shrub  is  the  Har- 
lequin Glorybower,  Clerodendron  trichoto- 
mum.  The  flowers  appear  in  August  and  con- 
tinue for  a good  month.  They  are  white  with 
five  star-like  lobes  borne  on  a long  tube  with 
a contrasting  red  calyx  and  have  a sweet  fra- 
grance similar  to  Nicotiana,  the  annual  flower- 
ing tobacco.  The  bright  blue  fruits  are  smartly 
set  off  by  the  brilliant  red  spreading  calyx. 

In  form,  the  shrub  resembles  the  Staghorn 
Sumac  if  grown  with  one  main  stem.  The 
average  height  is  8 feet  but  is  frequently  twice 
that  height.  The  lower  branching  form  with 
one  or  several  stems  is  desirable,  otherwise 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  borne  high  on  the 
shrub  and  of  course  are  much  less  enjoyable. 

The  Glorybower  is  deciduous  yet  ideal  as 
a specimen  or  background  shrub  growing  out 
of  lower  plantings.  One  may  see  two  specimens 
north  of  Rhododendron  Glen  along  the  Upper 
Road  in  the  Sequoia  planting. 

i i i 

Garden  Clubs  and  other  interested  groups 
are  encouraged  to  arrange  for  a conducted 
tour,  especially  during  April,  May  and  June, 
when  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  at  their  best. 

A group  of  fifteen  or  more  must  be  present. 
Weekday  tours  usually  start  at  9 a.  m.  or  1 p.  m. 
and  take  about  two  hours.  Wear  low-heeled 
shoes  and  bring  rubbers  or  galoshes. 

Make  reservations  early  as  many  May  days 
are  already  taken.  Phone  FR.  9990  or  write 
University  of  Washington  Arboretum,  Seattle 
5,  Wash.,  for  a tour  folder. 

Picnic  tables  are  available  after  the  tour  as 
also  is  the  Clubhouse.  There  are  still  some  days 
open  in  April  and  June  for  the  Clubhouse. 
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Some  Collectors  of  Chinese  Plants 

E.  H.  M.  Cox* 


TT  IS  next  to  impossible  for  any  country  to 

fill  its  gardens  with  only  its  own  flora.  We 
in  the  British  Isles  are  particularly  badly  off 
in  that  respect.  Although  we  think  that  our 
trees  take  pride  of  place  against  almost  any 
competition,  yet  there  is  little  in  our  herbs 
and  shrubs  that  warrant  inclusion  in  a garden 
flora.  I can  only  think  of  one  genus,  Erica, 
and  its  close  relative,  Calluna,  which  are  native 
and  yet  have  generously  enriched  our  gardens. 
You  in  the  United  States  are  luckier,  possibly 
owing  to  your  huge  area,  but  Cornus , Penste- 
mon,  Oenothera  and  Phlox  at  once  come  to 
mind  as  producing  very  worth-while  garden 
plants. 

In  course  of  time  all  garden  floras  are  en- 
larged and  improved  by  additions  from  else- 
where. Sometimes  the  way  in  which  they 
arrive  is  so  roundabout  that  the  original  coun- 
try of  origin  is  almost  forgotten.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  incomparable  bulbs  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  were  collected  by  Germans 
or  Russians,  sent  to  Holland,  transferred  to 
England  to  reach  ultimately  the  United  States; 
or  again,  Ernest  Wilson  in  1909  sent  from 
China  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  a very  fine 
shrub  called  Staphylea  holocarpa  var.  rosea, 
but,  through  some  chance,  or  mischance,  for 
many  years  the  only  source  of  supply  was 
through  a French  nurseryman,  Chenault  of 
Orleans. 

Plant  collecting  in  and  plant  introduction 
from  China  can  be  split  into  two  main  divi- 
sions, the  period  when  the  main  supply  was 
of  Chinese  florist-flowers,  cultivated  Peonies, 
Chrysanthemums  and  Camellias,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  even  more  important  period  when  the 
prize  was  almost  entirely  China’s  own  marvel- 
ous native  flora,  principally  from  the  western 
half  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  various 
embassies  from  several  European  countries, 
which  drew  attention  to  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  Chinese  flowers,  China  was  really  closed 

*We  feel  most  fortunate  in  having-  Mr.  E.  H.  M. 
Cox,  author  of  “Plant  Hunting  in  China”  and  other 
well-known  books,  deal  with  this  aspect  of  our 
subject. 


to  all  European  collecting  until  the  19th  cen- 
tury. All  intercourse  had  to  be  through  one 
or  two  “treaty”  ports;  naturally  all  that  Euro- 
peans saw  was  what  the  Chinese  merchants 
grew  in  their  own  gardens.  Occasional  wild 
plants  were  sent  home,  a few  orchids,  the 
Banksian  rose  and  the  first  Aspidistra,  for 
many  years  such  a popular  pot  plant  in  Vic- 
torian sitting  rooms.  Names  famous  in  those 
early  days  were  Livingstone  and  Reeves,  but 
they  were  plant  introducers  rather  than  col- 
lectors; they  sent  home  plants  from  their  own 
gardens  in  Canton  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  first  man  to  collect  plants  in  a big  way 
was  Robert  Fortune,  who  was  born  near  Edin- 
burgh in  1812.  His  first  expedition  was  made 
in  1843  for  the  Horticultural  Society  (not  yet 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society).  He  left 
England  with  very  definite  instructions,  many 
of  which  showed  the  complete  ignorance  of 
the  Chinese  flora  that  then  existed.  His  atten- 
tion was  drawn,  among  many  other  items,  to 
“The  Peaches  of  Pekin,  cultivated  in  the  em- 
peror’s garden  and  weighing  two  pounds,” 
“Peonies  with  blue  flowers,”  and  “Camellias 
with  yellow  flowers.”  On  this  first  trip  For- 
tune never  went  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
a treaty  port,  but  some  of  the  plants  he  sent 
home  opened  the  eyes  of  the  gardening  public 
to  the  possible  richness  of  the  Chinese  flora, 
Anemone  japonica,  Wcigela  rosea,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  besides  a 
dozen  new  varieties  of  the  Tree  Peony.  Indeed, 
the  only  Chinese  plant  well  established  in 
European  gardens  before  Fortune’s  day  was 
the  Chrysanthemum.  Their  importation  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  particular  collector,  but 
chiefly  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Joseph  Sabine, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  1810  to  1830. 

Fortune’s  second  expedition  was  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  collecting  plants  and  seed  of 
tea  for  the  East  India  Company.  In  his  third, 
from  1853  to  1856,  also  devoted  principally  to 
tea,  he  found  and  introduced  two  plants  of 
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immense  value  to  horticulture,  Prunus  triloba 
and  Rhododendron  Fortunei,  one  of  the  parents 
of  some  of  the  finest  of  the  modern  rhododen- 
dron hybrids  such  as  R.  Loderi.  In  his  fourth 
and  last  tour,  in  which  he  visited  Japan  as 
well  as  China,  he  introduced  perhaps  his 
greatest  find,  Primula  japonica,  the  first  of  the 
Candelabra  Primroses.  He  also  sent  home  the 
charming  double  form  of  Deutzia  scabra,  still 
a very  popular  garden  plant,  and  just  missed 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  send  home  the 
golden-rayed  Lily  of  Japan,  Lilium  auratum. 
He  was  beaten  by  a week  or  two  by  J.  G. 
Veitch. 

The  war  of  1860  resulted  in  the  real  opening 
of  China  to  foreigners.  Previously  all,  includ- 
ing Fortune,  had  been  limited  to  a few  miles’ 
radius  of  the  three  or  four  treaty  ports  through 
which  all  foreign  trade  had  to  flow.  After  1860 
not  only  were  the  number  of  treaty  ports  in- 
creased, but  missionaries  were  free  to  come 
and  go,  and  traveling  was  allowed  in  the  in- 
terior. This  might  have  been  more  important, 
but  it  coincided  with  the  peak  of  popularity 
of  the  Victorian  formal  garden  with  its  array 
of  beds  and  bedding  plants.  Thus  there  was 
no  great  interest  in  plants  from  abroad  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century. 

Ernest  Wilson  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
plant  collectors  in  China,  and  yet  he  might 
have  been  as  mediocre  as  many  who  went 
before  him.  So  ignorant  was  the  botanical 
and  horticultural  world  of  the  Chinese  flora 
that  there  is  a story  about  the  great  Veitch, 
possibly  the  best  known  of  all  English  nursery- 
men, who  financed  Wilson’s  first  two  expedi- 
tions to  China.  He  is  reported  to  have  said, 
and  I don’t  think  it  is  apocryphal:  “My  boy, 
stick  to  the  one  thing  you  are  after  and  do 
not  spend  time  and  money  in  wandering  about. 
Probably  almost  every  worth-while  plant  in 
China  has  now  been  introduced  into  Europe.” 

Wilson  made  his  first  trip  in  1899-1900  in 
western  Hupeh  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
introducing  the  Dove  Tree,  Davidia  involu- 
crata,  and  western  Hupeh  and  Szechuan,  with 
the  neighboring  semi-independent  principal- 
ities, became  his  own  special  hunting  ground. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  immense  and  valuable 


flora  of  Yunnan,  much  of  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  great  collectors  like  George  For- 
rest, Joseph  Rock  and  Frank  Kingdon  Ward, 
I am  not  at  all  certain  that  Wilson’s  country 
does  not  hold  the  greatest  treasures  and  much 
that  is  still  to  be  found,  both  in  herbs  and  in 
ligneous  plants.  There  are  no  great  water- 
sheds and  river  valleys  like  in  Yunnan.  In- 
stead there  is  a welter  of  hills  and  valleys  run- 
ning in  all  directions  which  tends  to  limit  the 
distribution  of  plants.  Wilson  found  traveling 
off  the  main  roads  extremely  difficult.  I re- 
member him  giving  me  a lecture  one  evening 
in  Boston  over  the  dinner  table,  the  gist  of 
which  was  the  extremely  small  fringe  of  the 
wonderful  plant  country  which  he  had  been 
able  to  cover. 

Modern  plant  collectors  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  lone  wolf  collector,  who  sees 
every  plant  growing  with  his  own  eyes  and 
collects  every  seed  capsule  himself,  and  the 
collector  on  factory  lines,  who  uses  a large 
group  of  trained  native  collectors.  Kingdon 
Ward  is  the  perfect  example  of  the  former 
group;  George  Forrest  of  the  latter.  Wilson 
was  almost,  but  not  quite,  the  lone  collector. 
He  had  a few  trained  men  and  used  local  na- 
tives freely  as  guides  and  assistants,  but  he 
liked  to  see  all  the  plants  growing  and  would 
spend  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  energy 
in  pursuit  of  one  plant  of  which  he  had  heard. 
His  three  later  trips  were  made  in  1903-1905, 
1907-1908  and  1910-1911,  the  last  two  under 
the  auspices  of  Professor  Sargent  and  the  Ar- 
nold Arboretum.  I may  be  prejudiced  in  Wil- 
son’s favor,  but  I think  that,  considering  all 
things,  he  introduced  more  fine  plants  into 
cultivation  than  any  other  collector.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  them  are  rare  in  cultivation, 
owing  to  many  of  them  maturing  more  or  less 
during  the  First  World  War  and  their  subse- 
quent loss  under  wartime  conditions.  I am, 
perhaps,  lucky  to  have  started  my  garden  just 
about  that  time  and  I have  many  mature  Wil- 
son plants.  With  me  in  Scotland  they  are 
better  tempered  than  many  of  those  collected 
in  Yunnan.  Where  he  introduced  so  many,  a 
short  list  is  possibly  invidious,  but  among  full 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-eight) 
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Introduction  of  Chinese  Ligneous  Plants  into  America 

Alfred  Rehder* 


HPHE  history  of  the  introduction  of  ligneous 
plants  into  North  America  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods,  the  first  of  which  embraces 
the  time  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  European 
settlers  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. This  period  is  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  European  trees  and 
shrubs  was  restricted  chiefly  to  fruit  trees  and 
other  useful  plants  with  the  addition  of  but 
few  ornamental  shrubs.  This  is  not  surprising, 
since  pioneers  in  a strange  land  have  a diffi- 
cult struggle  for  existence  and  are  forced  to 
first  seek  assurance  for  themselves;  only  with 
increasing  wealth  and  security  of  possessions 
do  they  find  leisure  to  beautify  their  sur- 
roundings. The  first  fruit  tree  introduced 
into  the  New  World  was  the  peach,  which  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  was  brought 
into  Florida  by  the  Spaniards;  from  there  it 
spread  west  and  north  and  was  planted  by  the 
white  settlers  as  well  as  by  the  Indians. 

The  second  period  is  characterized  by  the 
introduction  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  exclusively  from 
European  gardens,  and  may  be  considered  as 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Rob- 
ert Prince  founded  a nursery  in  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  in  1730,  and  there  still  stand  the  oldest 
specimens  in  America  of  the  Atlas  cedar, 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Paulownia,  Copper  beech, 
Asiatic  magnolias,  and  others.  In  1784  the 
first  Ginkgo  tree  in  America  was  planted  in 
Woodlands  near  Philadelphia  by  William 
Hamilton. 

The  first  botanic  garden  in  America  was 
founded  in  1801  by  David  Hosack  in  New 
York  under  the  name  “Elgin  Botanic  Gar- 
den.” The  second  edition  of  the  catalogue  of 
this  garden,  issued  in  1811,  contained  many 
European  and  a number  of  Asiatic  trees  and 
shrubs,  among  which  are:  Gleditsia  sinensis, 

* Extracted  from  an  article  by  the  late  Alfred 
Rehder,  who  was  connected  with  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum for  over  fifty  years.  The  article  appeared 
in  a German  periodical  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Lazella  Schwarten,  Librarian  at  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, for  this  translation. 


Malus  spectabilis,  Rosa  multiflora,  Magnolia 
liliflora,  Hydrangea  macrophylla  (H.  opu- 
loides),  the  Pagoda  Tree  Sophora  japonica, 
and  Aucuba  japonica,  the  last  two  grown  as 
greenhouse  plants.  A second  botanic  garden 
was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
in  the  year  1818  a catalogue  of  the  garden  by 
W.  D.  Peck  was  issued  listing  the  following 
Asiatic  trees  and  shrubs  not  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Elgin  Botanic  Garden:  Vitex 
Negundo  var.  incisa,  the  Loquat  Eriobotrya 
japonica,  and  Thuja  orientalis,  the  eastern 
Arbor-vitae.  Other  eastern  Asiatic  trees  and 
shrubs  listed  in  Prince’s  catalogue  for  1828 
are  Ulmus  parvifolia,  the  Chinese  Elm,  and 
Wisteria  sinensis. 

The  Arnold  Arboretum  was  founded  in  1872 
as  a department  of  Harvard  University  with 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  as  Director,  an  insti- 
tution whose  purpose  it  was  to  grow  all  the 
woody  plants  hardy  in  Boston.  All  plants  in 
cultivation  in  European  and  American  gardens 
were  collected  and  planted.  The  Director 
made  it  his  aim  to  introduce  from  eastern  Asia 
the  rich  ligneous  flora  only  slightly  known  in 
western  gardens  at  that  time.  The  first  ship- 
ment of  seeds  from  eastern  Asia  to  arrive  at 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  around  1880  was  sent 
by  Dr.  E.  Bretschneider,  physician  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Peking.  It  consisted 
largely  of  woody  plants  from  the  mountains 
west  of  Peking,  among  which  were:  Syringa 
pubescens  and  S.  villosa,  Sorbus  pohuashan- 
ensis  and  5.  discolor  (S.  pekinensis) , Deutzia 
par vi flora,  Rhododendron  dauricum  var.  mu- 
cronulatum,  Pyrus  Bretschneideri,  P.  betuli- 
folia,  and  P.  phaeocarpa. 

Professor  L.  J.  G.  Jack  travelled  to  eastern 
Asia  in  1905  and  brought  back  many  plants 
from  Korea  including  Tripterygium  Regelii 
and  Evodia  Daniellii,  and  from  northern  China 
Quercus  aliena  and  Salix  Matsudana.  A year 
earlier  the  Japanese  botanist,  T.  Uchiyama, 
sent  seeds  of  Korean  ligneous  plants  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  among  them:  Abies  holo- 
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phylla,  the  Needle  Fir,  and  Neillia  Uekii. 
During  the  years  1907  and  1908  E.  H.  Wilson, 
who  formerly  collected  for  the  English  firm 
of  Veitch,  collected  in  China  for  the  Arnold 
Arboretum.  Two  years  later  he  undertook  a 
second  trip  to  China,  chiefly  to  western  China, 
to  collect  seeds  of  conifers  which  had  not 
fruited  in  1908.  During  these  three  years 
Wilson  sent  more  than  1200  seed  numbers  to 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  as  well  as  a number 
of  cuttings  or  young  plants  of  Populus  and 
Salix  and  some  other  woody  plants.  Many  of 
the  plants  collected  by  him  proved  to  be  new 
not  only  to  cultivation  but  also  to  science. 
Wilson’s  new  introductions,  and  even  those  of 
horticultural  merit  only,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  but  the  following  selections 
may  be  noted,  among  which  are  some  pre- 
viously collected  for  Veitch:  Abies  Fargesii, 
Actinidia  chinensis,  Aesculus  Wilsonii,  Ber- 
beris  Sargentiana  and  B.  triacanthophora, 
Cercis  racemosa,  Corvlopsis  Veitchiana,  Co- 
toneaster  divaricata  and  C.  hupehensis,  Dip- 
teronia  sinensis , Fagus  lucida,  Hydrangea 
Sargentiana,  Ilex  Pernyi,  Jasminum  Mesnyi 
(J.  primulinum),  Kolkwitzia  amabilis,  the 
Beauty  bush,  Malus  hupehensis  (M.  theijera), 
Popidus  lasiocarpa,  Picea  asperata,  Rosa 
Moyesii,  Salix  magnifica,  Sargentodoxa  cu- 
neata,  Sinowilsonia  Henryi,  Sorbaria  arborea, 
Spiraea  Veitchii,  Styrax  Wilsonii,  Syringa 
reflexa,  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum.  A large 
number  of  seeds  of  woody  plants  collected  by 
C.  Schneider  in  western  China  for  the  Aus- 
trian Dendrological  Society  came  to  America 
due  to  the  interruption  of  communications 
with  Europe  during  World  War  I.  In  1914 
Wilson  returned  to  eastern  Asia,  this  time 
especially  to  Korea  and  Japan.  Of  the  Korean 
ligneous  plants  which  he  introduced  those  de- 
serving special  mention  are:  Forsythia  ovata, 
Pentactina  rupicola,  Stewartia  koreana,  Buxus 
micro  phylla  var.  koreana,  Thuja  koiaiensis 
and  Syringa  velutina.  From  Formosa,  which 
he  visited  in  1918,  he  introduced  the  recently 
discovered  Taiwania  cryptomerioides,  the  tall- 
est conifer  in  eastern  Asia,  a counterpart  of  the 
Californian  Sequoia  gigantea.  William  Purdom 
visited  the  northern  province  of  China  in 
1910  and  1911  and  sent  a large  number  of 


seeds  of  ligneous  plants  such  as:  Malus  transi- 
toria,  Prinsepia  uniflora,  Berberis  circumser- 
rata  and  B.  Purdomii,  Sorbus  Koehneana, 
Deutzia  grandi flora  and  D.  hypoglauca,  Picea 
Meyeri.  The  last  collector  in  eastern  Asia 
for  the  Arnold  Arboretum  to  be  mentioned 
here  is  J.  F.  Rock.  Dr.  Rock  collected  in 
northwestern  China  in  1925  and  1926,  after 
he  had  previously  travelled  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  south- 
west China,  Burma  and  Siam.  Among  the 
woody  plants  collected  by  him  that  were  new 
to  cultivation  are:  Juniperus  tibetica,  J.  dis- 
tans,  J.  glaucescens,  Betula  japonic  a var. 
Rockii,  Quercus  laotungensis,  Spirea  uratensis, 
Caragana  brevifolia  and  C.  densa,  Euonymus 
nanoides  and  E.  Przewalskii,  Rhododendron 
rufum  and  Rh.  capitatum.  During  the  first 
sixty  years  of  its  existence  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum has  introduced  into  American  gardens 
some  2,500  species  and  varieties,  besides  the 
garden  forms  of  Syringa,  Rhododendron,  Rosa, 
Diervilla,  and  others.  Of  these  about  1,400, 
including  some  600  species  of  Crataegus,  were 
new  to  cultivation.  Frank  N.  Meyer,  a col- 
lector for  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  travelled  in  central  and  eastern 
Asia  during  the  years  1907-1914;  unfortu- 
nately, he  lost  his  life  in  the  Yangtze  River. 
Among  his  new  introductions  may  be  men- 
tioned: Juniperus  squamata  var.  Meyeri,  Sy- 
ringa Meyeri,  Albizzia  kalkora,  Betula  chi- 
nensis, Buxus  microphylla  var.  sinica,  Daphne 
Giraldii,  Wisteria  villosa. 

E.  H.  Wilson  collected  for  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum from  1907  to  1910  in  central  and  west- 
ern China,  as  related  above,  as  well  as  F.  N. 
Meyer,  W.  Purdom,  and  J.  F.  Rock.  In  more 
recent  times  F.  Kingdon  W7ard,  Reginald 
Farrer  and  G.  Forrest  travelled  to  western 
China  and  introduced  many  woody  plants 
besides  Rhododendron  to  Europe.  During  the 
last  decade,  with  the  creation  of  Chinese  uni- 
versities and  scientific  institutions,  Europe  as 
well  as  America  is  beginning  to  receive  seeds 
and  plants  from  Chinese  botanists  and  col- 
lectors. 

That  portion  of  eastern  Asia  which  was  the 
latest  to  disclose  to  us  its  ligneous  treasures 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty) 
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A Few  Outstanding  Chinese  Plants 

B.  Y.  Morrison* 


TF  ONE  were  to  catalogue  the  ornamental 
plants  introduced  into  our  gardens  from 
China,  even  those  for  any  one  specific  area, 
it  would  become  an  astonishing  and  laborious 
task.  No  such  aim  is  attempted  here  but 
rather  the  gathering  of  notes  that  are  per- 
sonal in  choice  and  open  to  any  criticism  that 
is  likely  to  follow  such  a basis.  Many  of 
those  mentioned  are  old  in  our  gardens;  some 
are  definitely  “out  of  fashion”;  a few  have 
been  scorned  in  some  quarters.  The  back- 
ground of  choice  is  inevitably  that  of  our 
southeastern  United  States. 

It  is  autumn  as  I write  and  the  age-old 
Ginkgo  is  clothed  in  its  fan-shaped  leaves, 
now  pure  golden  yellow  in  color,  and  its  fruit- 
ing specimens  litter  the  ground  with  their 
evil-smelling  fruits,  for  even  yet  no  one  has 
bothered  to  graft  and  disseminate  only  the 
male  trees.  The  Chinese  pistache  tree,  (Pis- 
tacia  chinensis),  however,  is  still  green  and 
verdant,  leaving  its  sumac-like  coloring  for  a 
later  month.  Color  is  coming  slowly  and  less 
brilliantly  for  the  large-leaved  and  tropical 
looking  Firmiana  simplex  which  is  valued 
here  more  for  its  beautiful  green  bark  that 
silvers  over  a little  in  the  few  old  specimens 
we  have.  Also  valued  for  its  green  bark  is  the 
hardy  orange  (Poncirus  trijoliata)  which  has 
already  dropped  its  trifoliate  leaves  and  bared 
its  stout,  spiny  branches  irregularly  hung 
with  small,  dull  yellow  fruits. 

In  contrast  to  this  quartette  of  trees,  there 
are  some  others  of  more  varied  and  sometimes 
less  obvious  values. 

Among  the  elms,  the  summer-flowering 
Ulmus  parvi folia  makes  a much  more  hand- 
some tree  than  the  widely  touted  Chinese 
elm,  U.  pumila,  with  darker  green  foliage 
and  a handsome  form  even  in  the  specimens 
here,  far  from  mature. 

Though  China  has  many  maples  to  offer, 
two  only  need  a word  here.  All  garden  jour- 
nals are  full  of  notes,  mostly  enthusiastic, 

* Mr.  B.  Y.  Morrison  is  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum,  Washington,  D.  C. 


about  Acer  griseum,  but  to  this  writer  it  is 
a dull  thing  with  not  much  in  the  way  of 
autumn  color  to  offer  and  the  dubious  virtue 
of  wearing  bark  that  looks  as  if  it  belonged 
to  a yellow  birch.  Perhaps  old  age  will  bring 
a better  show.  In  contrast,  A.  Davidi,  which 
apparently  will  remain  a smallish  tree,  often 
with  several  trunks,  shows  its  most  striking 
beauty  after  the  leaves  fall  to  disclose  the 
smooth  green  bark  lined  with  silver  after  the 
fashion  of  the  mountain  maple  that  we  can- 
not have  at  this  low  altitude. 

The  flowering  trees  are  worth  a note.  Here 
in  a region  where  the  flowering  dogwood  is 
so  common  a native  as  to  be  considered  a 
“weed”  species,  there  are  far  too  few  speci- 
mens of  the  Chinese  Cornus  Kousa  chinensis, 
that  make  a superb  counterpart  to  our  native 
C.  jlorida  and  repeat  the  picture  at  the  time 
when  our  late  mid-season  azaleas  are  at  their 
glorious  best.  Even  less  common  is  Magnolia 
Wilsonii  which  appears  to  be  entirely  hardy 
and  with  its  June  flowering  always  escapes 
the  hazards  of  late  spring  frosts. 

Most  of  the  flowering  crabapples  do  ex- 
tremely well  and  the  few  specimens  of  Davidia 
flourish  quite  as  well,  but  only  one  very  old 
tree  as  yet  condescends  to  flowering. 

Three  hollies  need  a word.  Ilex  cornuta  and 
its  variants  all  flourish  and  fruit  save  the 
>mv*a  rotunda  found  at  the 
nursery  of  the  late  E.  A.  Mcllhenny  of  Avery 
Island,  Louisiana.  This  may  prove  to  be  as 
important  as  any  other  holly  we  have  for  its 
twiggy,  many-stemmed  bushes  make  fine, 
rounded  masses  that  need  no  trimming,  useful 
in  low  hedges  and  for  formal  architectural 
accents.  This  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Japanese  /.  rotunda  that  is  a good  tree  but 
not  hardy  here.  Passing  over  the  well-known 
I.  Pernyi  Veitchii,  we  come  to  a plant  intro- 
duced years  ago  as  I.  Fargesii,  but  not  that 
species.  It  has  recently  been  described  and 
named  I.  centro chinensis.  Among  our  hollies, 
it  is  conspicuous  for  its  almost  columnar  habit, 
fifteen-year-old  trees  now  standing  perhaps 
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twelve  feet  high,  with  branches  to  the  ground 
and  nowhere  a diameter  of  more  than  four 
feet.  The  leaves  are  longish,  narrow  and 
rather  a dull  green  with  none  of  the  glossy 
brilliance  of  those  of  the  true  I.  Fargesii.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  is  I.  pedunculosa 
which  apparently  will  make,  in  time,  as  con- 
spicuous an  evergreen  tree  as  one  could  ask. 
To  the  layman  it  does  not  suggest  a holly, 
for  its  leaves  are  spineless  and  its  fruits  are 
stalked,  hanging  down  like  small  cherries.  In 
a general  fashion,  the  tree  suggests  a well- 
grown  pear,  a splendid  green  all  summer  with 
a delicate  patina  of  dull  rose  and  bronze  after 
frost,  that  disappears  with  spring  warmth. 
Who  will  have  courage  to  plant  an  avenue  of 
these  as  a setting  for  some  delicate  flowering 
tree?  The  “books”  say  it  reaches  about  thirty 
feet,  but  one  wonders. 

For  those  of  us  who  live  in  regions  where 
winters  mean  a time  of  cold  with  dormancy 
for  almost  all  things,  writers  who  can  talk  of 
trees  and  shrubs  that  flower  in  winter  become 
anathema.  For  us  here,  all  such  matters  are 
a gamble,  in  most  years  a losing  gamble,  but 
with  the  hardihood  of  such  a gambler,  one 
may  note  a few  Chinese  shrubs  that  are  worth 
inclusion,  though  in  a way  they  are  better 
known  as  plants  for  very  late  autumn  or  very 
early  spring. 

Where  one  can  find  room  for  a large  shrub 
that  has  only  a brief  time  of  glory,  Hamamelis 
mollis  is  a witch  hazel  that  will  give  premature 
hope  of  spring  in  February.  Requiring  a more 
sheltered  place,  the  related  Loropetalum  chi- 
nense  will  take  up  far  less  room,  remain  at 
least  semi-evergreen  in  good  sites,  give  a 
flurry  of  delightful  white  witch-hazel-like 
bloom  in  autumn  and  far  more  in  spring. 

An  even  better  risk  is  the  winter-sweet 
Chimonanthus  praecox  with  its  pale  to  clear 
yellow  flowers,  the  counterpart  of  our  native 
chocolate-hued  Calycanthus.  Where  this  is 
suited  well  it  becomes  a smallish  tree  but 
here  it  is  more  often  a large  shrub  studded 
over  with  flowers,  as  the  weather  permits,  any 
time  from  late  November  to  very  early  March. 
Out-of-doors  the  shrub  is  held  by  cold; 
brought  inside,  a room  is  filled  with  the  de- 
lightful odor  of  the  Chinese  tazetta  narcissus. 


Equally  fragrant  but  less  showy  and  far 
more  common  is  the  winter  blooming  Loni- 
cera  jragrantissima,  too  old  a garden  denizen 
to  need  more  than  a mention.  Still  difficult 
to  find  and  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  the 
praises  of  the  related  Viburnum  Carlesii  and 
its  progenies,  is  V.  jragrans.  It  may  be  a poor 
garden  risk  here  for  successful  flowering  but 
it  is  a lovely  thing.  Another  old  resident 
from  China  is  the  naked  jasmine,  Jasminum 
nudijlorum,  that  for  us  usually  comes  in  ahead 
of  the  forsythias. 

It  would  be  splendid  if  one  could  say 
boldly  that  Camellias  are  suited  to  us  here. 
We  can  say  only  with  assurance  that  Camellia 
japonica,  which  is  known  from  China,  is  plant 
hardy,  but  not  always  successful  in  maturing 
the  blooms  except  in  extremely  sheltered  spots 
and  favorable  seasons.  A plant  introduced  as 
C.  oleijera,  though  still  young,  has  flowered 
well  in  October  for  two  seasons,  though  Ca- 
mellia lovers  barely  notice  its  three-inch 
ragged  white  flowers. 

Among  evergreen  shrubs  one  thinks  at  once 
of  the  glories  of  Chinese  Rhododendron  spe- 
cies. These  seem  a dubious  risk  here  except 
for  a few  such  as  Rhododendron  racemosum 
and  several  members  of  the  Fortunei  sub- 
series, especially  R.  Fortunei  itself.  The 
azaleas  do  well,  but  it  is  wishful  thinking  to 
call  R.  Simsii  evergreen  and  there  is  little 
hope  that  R.  microphytum  will  be  much  more 
so.  R.  Mariesii  and  R.  molle  are  deciduous, 
the  former  quite  happy  here,  the  latter  im- 
patient of  the  length  of  our  summers. 

From  the  host  of  evergreen  barberries  one 
might  arbitrarily  say  that  the  now  common 
Berberis  Julianae  is  splendid  but  not  equal  in 
elegance  to  B.  verruculosa  and  B.  triacan- 
thophora,  with  an  even  greater  acclaim  for 
B.  candidula.  The  evergreen  Viburnums  from 
China  are  not  our  plants  excepting  V.  rhyti- 
dophyllum  which  this  writer  considers  a dull 
affair,  remembering  the  beauty  of  such  as  V. 
Davidi. 

Among  deciduous  shrubs  the  list  could  be 
made  almost  endless  but  as  always  the  choices 
here  are  personal,  perhaps  capricious. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  our  little-esteemed 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-six) 
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Chinese  Rhododendrons 

Herbert  Ihrig* 


//^HINA  is  so  well  known  as  the  source  of 
^ such  a wide  variety  of  horticultural  gems 
that  few  of  us  realize  how  recent  many  of 
these  contributions  are  and  how  steadily  the 
flow  of  new  species  has  continued  almost  to 
the  present  day. 

Of  all  these  new  discoveries,  and  a great 
many  are  noteworthy,  none  equals  in  number 
and  variety  the  genus  rhododendron  and  none 
covers  so  wide  a range  of  distribution.  Un- 
known to  the  western  world  until  recently, 
these  beautiful  plants  have  flowered  year  after 
year  for  untold  ages — a sort  of  Shangri-la  of 
beauty  hidden  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
many  of  them  locked  in  the  fastness  of  great 
mountain  ranges.  Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury these  barriers  have  been  broken — slowly 
at  first  by  plant  hunters  who  occasionally  pen- 
etrated these  areas  and  brought  back  new 
species,  the  beauty  of  which  prompted  new 
and  wider  exploration. 

The  story  of  these  explorations  is  a fascinat- 
ing one  in  which  such  names  as  Wilson,  King- 
don  Ward,  Ludlow,  Sherriff,  Taylor,  Rock  and 
Messrs.  Hu  and  Yu  are  but  a few  that  stand 
out  prominently. 

To  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  we  should  perhaps 
give  credit  for  the  real  opening  of  the  China 
field,  especially  the  rhododendron  genus,  for 
until  his  entry  into  this  area  there  were  known 
only  a few  scattered  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  rhododendron  species.  Wilson’s  in- 
troductions were  not  as  numerous  as  other 
plant  hunters  who  followed  him,  yet  they  in- 
cluded such  splendid  varieties  that  his  succes- 
sors were  inspired  to  further  research.  This 
research  has  brought  forth  a flood  of  new 
species  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 
appreciate. 

Wilson’s  introductions  are  generally  more 
widely  known  to  growers  not  only  because 
they  were  among  the  first  received  but  because 
they  came  from  areas  where  climatic  condi- 

*  The  name  Herbert  Ihrig  is  almost  synonymous 
with  the  name  rhododendron  in  the  Seattle  area. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  to  offer  his  discussion 
on  Chinese  rhododendrons. 


tions  were  an  assurance  of  hardiness  in  our 
western  gardens.  Unfortunately  some  of  the 
discoveries  by  later  explorers  are  slightly  on 
the  tender  side,  such  as  R.  Grier sonianum,  R. 
bullatum,  R.  megeratum  and  others.  Those 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  R.  bullatum, 
have,  however,  survived  the  past  two  severe 
winters  in  my  garden  on  Puget  Sound,  al- 
though some  branches  were  cut  back  by  the 
cold.  As  might  be  expected,  the  area  in  which 
a plant  is  found,  and  the  elevation,  largely 
determines  its  hardiness. 

To  evaluate  the  Chinese  species  is  difficult, 
for  each  of  us  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
different  angle  with  different  likes  and  dis- 
likes, but  all  can  agree  upon  one  point:  the 
Chinese  species  have  emphasized  in  a dramatic 
way  the  variety  of  form  and  leaf  pattern  en- 
compassed in  that  group. 

With  Mr.  Wilson’s  R.  Augustinii,  the  blue 
rhododendron,  with  R.  yunnanense,  R.  rubi- 
ginosum  and  others,  the  value  of  these  beau- 
tiful narrow-leaved  varieties  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  while  R.  Williamsianum, 
with  its  heart-shaped  leaf  and  dwarf  form, 
emphasizes  the  use  of  other  dwarf  species  for 
rock  gardens  and  similar  locations. 

A few  notable  low-growing  species  in  Wil- 
son’s Chinese  introductions  are  R.  fastigiatum, 
R.  intricatum  and  the  yellow  flowered  R.  Sar- 
gentianum. 

In  the  large-leaved  or  typical  rhododendrons 
R.  discolor  and  R.  auriculat'um  are  among  the 
best  known,  the  latter  flowering  in  August. 

George  Forrest  followed  Mr.  Wilson  to  ex- 
plore the  area  of  China  south  of  that  covered 
by  him  and  extending  to  the  borders  of  South- 
eastern Tibet.  The  number  of  species  he  sent 
home  far  exceeded  that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  but  as 
he  was  working  in  a warmer,  wetter  climate, 
his  introductions  were  on  the  whole  more  ten- 
der. This  included,  however,  a number  equally 
noteworthy  and  perfectly  hardy.  The  distin- 
guishing features  of  Forrest’s  introductions 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-six) 
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Some  Chinese  Plants  in  the  Rochester  Collections 

Bernard  Harkness* 


JN  THE  late  fall  of  1944  I was  set  down 
on  the  Chengtu  Plain  of  Szechuan  Province 
in  China  without  any  chance  to  prepare  my- 
self for  free-time  study  of  the  plants  of  the 
countryside.  But  when  the  two  volumes  of 
E.  H.  Wilson’s  A Naturalist  in  Western  China 
were  placed  in  my  hands  this  lack  of  back- 
ground was  quickly  remedied.  Its  worth  for 
fireside  reading  and  for  reference  is  well  estab- 
lished, no  better  on-the-spot  introduction  to 
Chinese  plants  could  be  imagined.  Since  then 
in  the  Rochester  Parks  arboretum  collections 
I have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  more  Chi- 
nese trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  these  having 
been  grown  from  E.  H.  Wilson’s  seed  collec- 
tions. A rough  check  of  1,354  trees  and  shrubs 
exclusive  of  horticultural  varieties  showed  that 
346,  or  about  25  per  cent,  are  Chinese  in 
origin.  There  follows  a selection  of  a few 
that  seem  noteworthy  but  the  list  could  be 
extended  greatly. 

Among  the  barberries  of  low  stature  my 
preference  has  always  been  for  Berberis  Sie- 
boldii  from  Japan  for  its  sealing-wax  berries 
which  are  dry  and  mealy  and  persistent  all 
winter.  The  attributes  of  grace  and  delicacy 
lacking  in  the  growth  habits  of  Siebold’s  Bar- 
berry, but  so  apparent  in  the  long  arching 
branches  with  the  bright  red  fruits  hanging 
on  wiry  stems  this  October,  has  raised  the 
Chinese  Berberis  Poireti  high  in  favor.  It  has 
had  high  praise  before,  notably  from  W.  J. 
Bean,  who  called  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  graceful  of  deciduous  barberries,  but,  for 
all  that,  it  has  won  only  one  nursery  sponsor 
in  this  country.  Its  susceptibility  to  the  wheat 
rust  is  necessarily  a limitation  to  its  use.  Our 
plant  is  recorded  as  representing  W.  Purdom’s 
No.  35  collected  in  1909  near  Weichang  in 
northern  Chili  and  incidental  to  the  discussion 
by  Schneider  in  Plantae  Wilsonas  it  may  be 
remarked  that  its  leaves  are  entire  and  that 

*In  our  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harkness  re- 
garding' his  article  (Page  Four)  on  the  Rochester 
Arboretum  we  were  delighted  to  learn  of  his  visit 
to  China  in  1944  and  thus  his  deep  interest  in  the 
Chinese  plants  in  the  Rochester  collections. 


it  seems  correct  to  drop  the  forma  designation 
for  this  plant. 

Easily  mistaken  for  a clump  of  Ailanthus, 
our  plants  of  Cedrela  sinensis  have  in  their 
flowering  and  their  fruiting  points  of  difference 
that  make  them  well  worth  growing.  Its  large 
sprays  of  many  white  flowers  are  conspicuous 
in  July,  whereas  the  inch-long  woody  capsules 
that  open  up  in  the  late  fall  to  release  the 
winged  seed  present  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing fruit  patterns  to  be  seen,  five-parted  open 
segments  surrounding  a five-sided  cone  of  pith. 
Unfortunately,  at  Rochester  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  extreme  winters  such  as  1933- 
34  when  large  trees  killed  to  the  ground.  Some 
of  our  trees  represent  Wilson’s  No.  585  which 
he  collected  around  Ichang  in  western  Hupeh 
in  1907. 

Distinctive  among  the  hackberries  for  its 
glossy  leaves,  Cletis  Bungeana  has  grown  into 
a wide-spreading  tree  and  to  a height  of  25 
feet.  It  bears  nearly  every  year  a sparse  crop 
of  the  black-coated  fruits  but  its  primary 
value  is  in  its  foliage.  Hackberries  are  some- 
times recommended  for  street  tree  planting; 
the  Bunge  Hackberry  would  resist  soot  col- 
lection better  than  our  native  species.  Our 
tree  is  supposed  to  represent  the  introduction 
No.  21881  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Although  the  monkeys  on  sacred  Mt.  Omei 
enjoy  them,  the  fruits  of  Decaisnea  Fargesi 
seem  somewhat  insipid.  They  are  a delight  to 
the  eye,  though,  as  the  covering  of  the  stout 
four-  to  eight-inch-long  fruits  turns  to  a 
steely-blue.  Decaisnea  grows  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  its  pinnate  leaves  extend  out  three 
feet.  In  winter,  however,  it  presents  only  a 
group  of  sticks  and  it  can  be  recommended 
only  to  the  plant  collector  who  always  has 
corners  saved  for  the  unusual.  Our  plants 
came  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1919  and 
are  not  known  to  represent  any  particular  col- 
lection. 

Rarely  do  we  miss  an  opportunity  to  show 
our  tree  of  Eucommia  ulmoides,  not  that  it  is 
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such  a distinctive  plant  to  the  eye  but  for 
the  interest  everyone  has  in  the  demonstration 
of  natural  rubber  fibres  which  appear  as  thin 
strands  when  a leaf  is  gently  pulled  apart. 
Though  the  leaf  is  of  good  size,  five  inches 
long,  this  supply  of  latex  is  of  an  inferior 
grade  and  not  coveted  for  commercial  use.  Our 
tree  is  now  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  the  light 
green  leaves  pale  to  strawy-yellow  and  drop 
after  the  middle  of  October.  E.  H.  Wilson 
collected  seeds  of  Eucommia  in  western  Hupeh 
from  cultivated  plants,  its  bark  being  used 
medicinally  in  China,  in  1907;  our  plant  was 
received  as  a seedling  from  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum in  1909. 

For  the  general  shape  and  similar  smooth 
gray  bark  of  European  Beech  in  a quicker 
growing  tree,  substitute  Evodia  hupehensis. 
Similarity  ceases  at  close  hand  as  Evodia  has 
pinnate  leaves  and  conspicuous  large  corymbs 
of  small  white  flowers  followed  by  shiny  black 
seeds  typical  of  the  rue  family  and  well  liked 
by  song-birds  for  food.  It  grows  very  readily 
from  seed.  Our  plants  are  from  E.  H.  Wil- 
son’s collection  from  the  woodlands  of  western 
Hupeh  where  he  reported  it  to  be  a common 
tree. 

Late  in  June  and  early  in  July  Hydrangea 
B ret schneider i makes  a very  fine  showing.  The 
pink  tintings  of  the  sterile  flowers  set  off  the 
flat  umbels  on  this  hardy  and  vigorous  plant 
of  six  to  eight  feet.  There  is  a little  curling 
of  outer  bark  on  the  oldest  stems,  but  not 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  merit  the  pro- 
posed common  name  of  Shaggy  Hydrangea. 
We  had  plants  from  Spath  Nurseries  (Berlin) 
and  Transom  Nurseries  (Orleans)  in  1892. 
We  also  have  var.  glabrescens,  varying  only 
slightly,  representing  the  collection  No.  15012 
by  Rock. 

Morus  australis  is  worth  growing  for  its 
leaves  alone.  They  have  a free  pattern  of 
lobing,  no  two  alike,  but  all  with  an  atten- 
uated tip.  It  is  near  its  climatic  limit  in 
Rochester  and  does  not  always  flower  and 
fruit.  With  many  stems  from  the  base  going 
up  to  ten  feet,  one  of  our  plants  produces  a 
green  fountain  form.  The  source  was  Wilson’s 
No.  33  from  the  cliffs  near  Ichang. 


A taller  plant  than  our  Staghorn  Sumac, 
Rhus  punjabensis  sinica,  perfectly  hardy  de- 
spite its  nomenclatural  association,  is  a strik- 
ing plant  in  the  landscape.  After  flowering  in 
June  the  fruits  rather  soon  appear  reddish 
and  by  September  are  fully  formed,  large 
drooping  clusters  of  a waxy,  dark  red.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate  in  pattern  up  to  16  inches 
in  length  with  fall  coloring  of  orange-red  tints, 
not  as  brilliant  as  our  native  species.  There  is 
no  known  danger  to  handling  any  part  of  the 
plant.  Plants  received  here  in  1918  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  No.  40717,  are 
now  twenty-five  feet  high. 

Among  the  spireas  we  have  no  sturdier 
large  shrub  than  Spiraea  Henryi.  It  stands 
eight  to  ten  feet  high  with  many  shoots  from 
the  base.  The  new  growth  arches  outward  and 
downward.  Individual  leaves  are  long  and 
slender,  pointed  at  both  ends,  averaging  about 
an  inch  width  in  the  center  and  of  good  thick- 
ness and  a dark  green  color,  in  texture  more 
like  a viburnum  than  a spirea.  Its  flowering  is 
excellent,  long  arching  branches,  the  numerous 
white  flower  umbels  almost  suppressing  the 
leafage.  The  extreme  cold  winter  eighteen 
years  ago  froze  our  plants  to  the  ground,  but 
they  quickly  recovered  and  have  not  been 
harmed  since.  We  have  plants  that  represent 
Wilson’s  No.  1172  collected  at  Washan  in 
Szechuan. 

i i i 

Our  authority  for  plant  nomenclature  and 
spelling  is  the  “Bibliography  of  Cultivated 
Trees  and  Shrubs,”  by  the  late  Professor  Al- 
fred Rehder  of  Arnold  Arboretum,  Mass. 
(1949).  We  endeavor  to  conform  to  this  au- 
thority in  all  published  articles  which  mention 
plants  included  in  this  monumental  work. 

i i 1 

The  Arboretum  would  welcome  a Garden 
Club  or  other  generous  donor  willing  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  acquire  the  new  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  “Dictionary  of  Gardening” 
for  the  library.  The  cost  of  the  four  volumes 
is  $29.20,  plus  mailing  charges  from  England. 
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Notes  and  Comment 

njTHE  Arboretum  Unit  Plant  Sale  held  at  the 
Arboretum  on  October  4 was  the  most 
successful  to  date  of  all  fall  sales,  due  most 
certainly  to  the  increased  interest  taken  by 
so  many  of  our  non-Unit  members.  Plants 
were  received  by  mail  from  other  Washington 
points,  from  many  of  our  nurseries,  as  well 
as  from  the  faithful  group  who  come  year 
after  year  bringing  their  donations.  One  most 
generous  donation  was  the  gift  of  twenty-four 
orchid  plants  by  a long-time  Arboretum  Foun- 
dation member  and,  following  the  sale,  a fur- 
ther gift  of  over  seventy-five  additional  plants 
to  be  held  for  next  year’s  sale.  The  Unit 
Council  Board  wishes  to  express  its  grateful 
thanks  to  all  these  well-wishers.  A sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  profit  from  the  sale  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Mulligan  for  Arboretum 
use.  , y i 

The  Journal  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  and 
County  Arboretum,  Arcadia,  Calif.,  Lasca 
Leaves,  Autumn,  1951,  shows  its  growing 
Foundation  membership  has  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  110  members. 

i i i 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  for  November,  1951,  Mr.  John  C. 
Wister,  Director  of  the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott 
Horticultural  Foundation,  Swarthmore,  Penn- 
sylvania, contributes  a most  excellent  article 
on  “Native  Azaleas.”  He  cites  the  work  of 
Mr.  Chauncey  Delos  Beadle  at  the  Biltmore 
estate  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  who 
through  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  brought 
together  at  Biltmore  the  largest  collection  of 
native  azaleas  that  were  ever  assembled  in  one 
place.  Most  interesting  to  us  were  Mr.  Wis- 
ter’s  later  remarks  in  the  article,  “To  have  a 
great  garden  like  this  in  one  place  is  important. 
It  is  even  more  important  that  it  may  be  as- 
sembled in  some  other  institution  such  as  for 
instance  the  Arnold  Arboretum  near  Boston 
and  the  University  of  Washington  in  Seat- 
tle ...  .”  i i i 

Dr.  C.  Leo  Hitchcock  of  our  Editorial  Staff 
has  recently  been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Northwest  Branch  of  the  American  Rock 
Garden  Society  to  serve  for  1952. 
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Radio  Station  KUOW  of  the  University  of 
Washington  will  go  on  the  air  January  14th. 
Of  particular  interest  to  all  our  members,  time 
and  dates  to  be  announced  later,  will  be  a 
program  on  gardening  and  growing  of  shrubs 
conducted  by  our  Arboretum  director,  Brian 
O.  Mulligan. 

i i i 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  the  following  new 
members  to  the  Arboretum  Foundation  since 


our  last  published  list 

Bulletin  : 

ACTIVE 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Alldredge 
Mrs.  Mark  Antoncich 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Argenbright 
Page  H.  Ballard 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Baughman 
Mrs.  Hans  Bebie 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Bemis 
Mrs.  Harry  Braicks 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Braman,  Jr. 
Ray  Brandes 
Mrs.  Ray  Brandes 
Mrs.  V.  R.  Buckmaster 
Mrs.  Scott  N.  Burton 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Campbell 
Mrs.  Willis  Campbell 
Paul  G.  Carlson 
Mrs.  Paul  G.  Carlson 
Mrs.  Arlon  Chapman 
Mrs.  Donald  Close 
Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Clyde 
Mrs.  Donald  Condon 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Cummings 
Mrs.  Glen  Cushing 
Mrs.  Ray  DeChene 
Mrs.  J.  T.  DeFriel 
Mrs.  J.  C.  DeWeese 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Ducommun 
Gordon  Durr 
Mrs.  Gordon  Durr 
Elwyn  Eastman 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Ebbert 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Farish 
Mrs.  V.  Fitzgerald 
Dorothy  Garrison 
Mrs.  Joy  Collings 
Mrs.  Conner  E.  Gray,  Jr. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Griffin 
Mrs.  James  Griffiths 
Miss  Maude  Hallstrom 
Mrs.  Paul  Harper 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Harrison 
Mrs.  Jack  Harshman 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Harstad 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Hart 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Harvey 
Mrs.  Peter  Heiser 
Mrs.  Carl  Helwig 
John  F.  Herman 


in  the  Summer,  1951, 


Mrs.  John  F.  Herman 
Mrs.  Charles  Hickling 
Mrs.  Ray  A.  Hilliard 
Mrs.  Norman  Hilsen 
Mrs.  J.  Lister  Holmes 
Mrs.  Harold  Huston 
Mrs.  John  Ingle 
Miss  Hazel  Johnston 
Miss  Marjorie  Johnston 
Thomas  Jordan 
Mrs.  Thomas  Jordan 
Mrs.  John  Kehl 
Daniel  Labby 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Lande 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Landreth 
Mrs.  Oscar  Langley 
Mrs.  David  Law 
Dr.  G.  J.  LeCompte 
Mrs.  E.  A.  LePenske 
Mrs.  Erwin  Loeb 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Lund 
Mrs.  Orville  Lund 
Paul  L.  Marble 
Mrs.  Paul  L.  Marble 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Marshall 
S.  A.  McClanahan 
Mrs.  K.  J.  McLean 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mead 
Mrs.  David  Metheny 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Morrice 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Nelson 
Mrs.  W.  J.  NePage 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Nuckolls 
Mrs.  J.  T.  O’Brien 
Mrs.  LeRoy  T.  Olsen 
Mrs.  Frederick  Parr 
Mrs.  Arnold  C.  Pearson 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Perrin 
Mrs.  Robert  Person 
Mrs.  William  Plommer 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Pomianek 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Raudebaugh 
Mrs.  George  Runciman 
Mrs.  Jack  Samuelson 
Mrs.  Eugene  Schickler 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Selling 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Sells 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Shaffer 
Mrs.  Joseph  Skoog 


Mrs.  Britt  Smith 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Soderling 
Mrs.  Allen  Talcott 
Mrs.  Malcolm  Taylor 
Thomas  Telfer 
Mrs.  Thomas  Telfer 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Thrailkill 
Mrs.  George  Vance 
Mrs.  Griffith  Way 
Mrs.  D.  K.  Whetstone 

i 


CONTRIBUTING 
Mrs.  Roy  J.  Correa 
Mrs.  Beth  Bowen  King 
Mrs.  Robt.  L.  Laughlin 
Northgate  Garden  Club 
Kenneth  Schoenfeld 
Mrs.  Ken.  Schoenfeld 

SUPPORTING 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hagen 
i i 


Highland  Park  and  Durand-Eastman 
Park:  Rochester  s Arboretum, 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

The  usefulness  of  an  herbarium  was  antici- 
pated early,  which  has  resulted  in  a valuable 
record  of  many  plants  which  remained  here 
only  briefly,  victims  soon  of  too  severe  a 
climate  or  other  cultural  hazards.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  by  1952  the  herbarium  sheets  and 
the  other  records  will  be  housed  in  a recently 
purchased  stone  building,  built  in  1854  as  a 
replica  of  an  English  Norman  castle.  A small 
reference  library  is  also  added  to  yearly  which 
contains  from  early  purchases  several  items 
now  scarce,  as  Millais’  “ Rhododendrons”; 
Elwes’  and  Henry’s  “Trees  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland”;  Robinson’s  “Flora  and  Silva,” 
and  Sargent’s  “Trees  and  Shrubs”  and 
“Plantae  Wilsonianae.” 

i i i 


John  Jeffrey 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 
more  conscientiously  and  more  perseveringly 
than  Jeffrey  did  during  the  first  and  second 
years  of  his  employment  and,  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  Menzies  and  Douglas  went  to  a 
virgin  country,  his  collections  do  him  no  dis- 
credit, even  when  compared  with  theirs.”  He 
collected  over  five  hundred  species  of  plants 
and  also  sent  back  to  Scotland  seeds  of  most 
of  the  trees  that  earlier  explorers  had  intro- 
duced. 

It  is  disappointing  not  to  know  more  of  this 
intrepid  young  migrant  pilgrim.  Mr.  Frederick 
V.  Colville,  writing  in  the  “Proceedings  of  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,”  tells  of 
one  very  rare  pamphlet  issued  in  1853  which 
describes  John  Jeffrey.  Ten  other  pamphlets, 
not  generally  known,  regarding  John  Jeffrey 
were  in  the  library  of  Sir  Isaac  B.  Balfour  of 
Edinburgh. 
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ARBORETUM  NOTEBOOK 

This  department  is  published  for  correspondence  and  pertinent  comments  by  experienced 
growers  on  interesting  plants  and  their  culture.  We  solicit  your  questions  but  space 
limitation  necessitates  the  publishing  of  only  such  answers  as  we  deem  of  general  interest. 


...  Gartlen  Notes 

and  Hints  ... 

DECEMBER 

Erica  carnea  will  grow  around  the  trunks  of 
trees,  in  fairly  poor  soil.  It  may  not  bloom  as 
abundantly,  but  as  a ground  cover  in  a dif- 
ficult place  it  is  valuable. 

Placing  small  branches  of  firs  upright  in  the 
ground  around  tender  plants  is  often  a means  of 
carrying  them  through  a rough  winter.  Rhodo- 
dendron fragrantissimum  may  need  this  protec- 
tion, also  “half”  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  some  lilies 
planted  in  exposed  places  and  many  hybrid 
Montbretias. 

Long,  trailing  branches  of  Polygonum  bald- 
schuanicum  should  be  cut  back. 

Blooms  of  many  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
forced  for  Christmas.  Apple,  pear  and  cherry 
branches,  cydonia  (quince),  Daphne  odora,  for- 
sythia  and  Viburnum  fragrans  are  a few  easy 
ones. 

Japanese  and  Siberian  iris  would  appreciate 
a mulch  of  barnyard  manure  in  December. 

All  cuttings  in  the  cold  frames  should  be 
given  some  ventilation  on  sunny  days. 

JANUARY 

Blue-Eyed-Mary  (Omphalodes  verna)  shows 
a few  blooms  in  shade  or  sun  in  January. 

Seeds  of  perennials,  alpines  or  primulas  may 
be  planted  in  flats  in  January.  The  flats  should 
be  placed  in  an  exposed  position  where  the  earth 
will  be  well  frozen.  The  freezing  cracks  the 
hard  seed  covering  and  leaves  the  seeds  ready 
to  sprout  the  first  warm  day. 

All  large  flowering  clematis  should  be  pruned 
back  to  one  foot  above  the  ground  or  to  the 
lowest  pair  of  buds  in  January.  If  new  plants 
are  bought  select  those  in  pots  which  trans- 
plant with  greater  success.  Clematis  demand 
lime  in  the  soil  in  order  to  bloom  profusely. 

Many  winter  flowering  as  well  as  early  spring 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  are  fragrant.  Because  of 
few  other  winter  gardening  activities,  to  make 
a list  of  the  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers  in 
your  garden  might  be  an  interesting  game. 

Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  trans- 
planted whenever  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condi- 
tion, not  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Afterwards  pro- 
tect from  heavy  winds  that  may  disturb  the 
roots. 

Mahonia  japonica  will  be  beginning  to  blossom 
now. 

Seed  catalogs  will  be  the  major  interest  and 
delight  in  January.  Something  quite  new  to 
your  garden  may  give  it  pleasurable  distinction. 

FEBRUARY 

Dwarf  Fuchsias  planted  in  a rock  garden 
which  is  used  as  a retaining  wall  have  great 
decorative  value.  The  flowers  stand  out  and 
show  their  beauty  in  a way  not  possible  when 
planted  in  a level  flower  bed. 


Jasminum  nudijlorum  is  one  of  the  good- 
natured  plants  that  will  grow  in  sun  or  shade 
and  the  bright  yellow  blooms  in  mid-winter 
enhance  many  dull  corners. 

The  main  sowing  of  sweet  peas  may  be  made 
now. 

Shrubs  as  well  as  roses  may  be  placed  in  a 
trench  for  several  weeks  if  the  weather  is  wet 
or  frosty  when  they  arrive  from  the  nursery. 

Buddleias,  hardy  Fuchsias,  tamarisks  and 
deciduous  Ceanothus  should  be  pruned  back 
severely  in  February. 

Fruit  trees  that  do  not  bear  may  need  root 
pruning.  Try  pruning  all  the  roots  on  one 
side  of  the  tree  to  three  feet  of  the  trunk  and 
next  year  repeat  the  operation  on  the  opposite 
side. 

1 i i 

List  of  Plant  Names 


(Continued  from  Fall,  1951) 


Echinocactus 

Gr.  spine  and  cactus 

echinocarpus 

prickly  fruited 

Echinocereus 

spiny  Cereus 

Echinocystis 

Gr.  hedgehog  and  bladder 

Echinopanax 

Gr.  hedgehog  and  panax 

Echinops 

like  a hedgehog 

echinosepalus 

prickly  sepaled 

echioides 

Echium-like 

Echium 

Gr.  viper 

eclecteum 

to  be  chosen  out 

ecornutus 

hornless 

Edgarianum 

after  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar 

Edgeworthia 

after  M.  P.  Edgeworth 

edulis 

edible 

effusus 

very  loose-spreading 

Ehretia 

after  G.  D.  Ehret 

Eichhornia 

after  J.  A.  F.  Eichhorn 

elaeagnifolius 

elaeagnus-leaved 

Elaeagnus 

ancient  Gr.  a kind  of  willow 

Elaeocarpus 

Gr.  olive-fruit 

Elaeodendron 

Gr.  olive  tree 

Elaphoglossum 

Gr.  serpent  tongue 

elasticus 

elastic 

elatior 

taller 

elatus 

tall 

elegans 

elegant 

elegantissimus 

most  elegant 

elephantipes 

large-footed 

elephantum 

of  the  elephant 

Eleusine 

Gr.  town  where  Ceres  was 
worshipped 

Elliottia 

after  Stephen  Elliott 

ellipsoides 

elliptic 

ellipticus 

elliptic 

Elodea 

Gr.  marshy 

elongatus 

elongated,  lengthened 

Elsholtzia 

after  John  Sigismund  Elsholtz 

Elymus 

Gr.  for  kind  of  millet 

emaculatum 

without  spots 

emarginatus 

with  a shallow  notch  at  apex 

Embothrium 

referring  to  structure  of 
anthers 
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emeticus 

Emilia 

eminens 

Emmenanthe 

Emmenopterys 

empetrifolius 

Empetrum 

Encelia 

Enkianthus 

enneacanthus 

enneaphyllus 

ensatus 

ensifolius 

ensiformis 

Entelea 

entomophilus 

Eomecon 

Epacris 

epapillatum 

Ephedra 

Epidendrum 

Epigaea 

Epilobium 

Epimedium 

Epipactis 

epipastum 

Epiphyllum 

Episcia 

eq  uestris 

equisetifolius 

equinus 

Eragrostis 

Eranthemum 

erastum 

erectus 

Eremostachys 

Eremurus 

Eria 

eriacanthus 

erianthera 

erianthus 

Erica 

ericaefolius 

ericoides 

Erigeron 

erinaceus 

Erinus 

Eriobotrya 

eriobotryoides 

eriocarpus 

Eriocephalus 

Eriogonum 

eriophorus 

Eriophyllum 

eriostachyus 

eriostemon 

Erlangea 

Erodium 

erosus 

erraticus 

erubescens 

erucoides 

Eryngium 

Erysimum 

Erythrina 

erythrocarpus 

erythrocephalus 

Erythronium 


emetic 

perhaps  a personal  name 

eminent,  prominent 

Gr.  enduring  flower 

Gr.  persistent  and  wing 

Empetrum-leaved 

Gr.  in  and  rock 

after  Christopher  Encel 

pregnant  and  flower 

nine-spined 

nine-leaved 

sword-shaped 

sword-leaved 

sword-shaped 

Gr.  complete 

insect-loving 

Dawn-poppy 

Gr.-made  name,  upon  the 

summit 

without  a nipple 

ancient  Gr.  name 

upon  trees 

Gr.  upon  and  earth 

Gr.  upon  the  pod 

Gr.  a plant  said  to  grow  in 

Media 

Gr.  to  coagulate  milk 
sprinkled 
on  a leaf 
Gr.  shady 

pertaining  to  the  horse 
Equisetum-leaved 
of  horses 

Gr.  spring  and  grass 
Gr.  lovely  flower 
lovely 

erect,  upright 

deserted  or  solitary  spikes 

referring  to  tall  spikes  in 

desert  places 

Gr.  for  wool 

woolly-spined 

woolly-anthered 

woolly  flowered 

Ancient  Greek  name 

erica-leaved 

erica-like 

Gr.  old  man  in  spring 
hedge-hog 

name  used  by  Dioscorides 

Gr.  woolly  cluster 

eriobotrya-like 

woolly-fruited 

woolly-headed 

woolly  joints 

wool-bearing 

woolly-leaved 

woolly-spiked 

stamens  woolly 

after  University  of  Erlangen 

Gr.  a heron 

jagged,  as  if  gnawed 

erratic,  unusual 

blushing 

eruca-like 

Gr.  name  for  some  thistles 
probably  means  blister-draw- 
ing 

from  Gr.  for  red 

red-fruited 

red-headed 

Gr.  for  red  (some  purple-rose 
species) 


erythropodus 

red-footed 

Erythroxylon 

Gr.  red  wood 

Escallonia 

after  Escallon,  a Spanish  trav- 
eler 

Eschscholtzia 

after  J.  F.  Eschscholtz, 
a collector 

esculentus 

edible 

estriatus 

without  stripes 

etruscus 

Etruscan 

etuberosus 

without  tubers 

eucalyptoides 

eucalyptus-like 

Eucalyptus 

Gr.  eu,  well,  kalypto,  to  cover, 
as  with  a lid. 

Eucharidium 

Gr.  for  charming 

Eucharis 

Gr.  very  graceful 

Euchlaena 

Gr.  eu,  well,  chlaina,  covering 

Eucomis 

Gr.  beautiful  hair 

Eucommia 

Gr.  well,  Kommi,  gum 

Eucryphia 

Gr.  well  covered 

Eugenia 

after  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 

eugenioides 

Eugenia-like 

eupatorioides 

Eupatorium-like 

Eupatorium 

after  an  ancient  king  of  Pontus 

Euphorbia 

classical  Gr.  name 

euphorbioides 

euphorbia-like 

Euptelea 

Gr.  handsome  elm 

europaeus 

European 

Eurya 

Gr.  large,  no  application 

Euryale 

mythological  name 

Euscaphis 

Gr.  handsome  vessel 

Eustoma 

good  mouth,  alluding  to  co- 
rolla 

Eutaxia 

Gr.  attractive  appearance 

Euterpe 

mythological  name 

evectus 

extended 

evertus 

expelled,  turned  out 

Evodia 

Gr.  pleasant  odor 

Evolvulus 

to  unroll,  not  twining  like 
convolulus 

Euonymus 

ancient  Greek  name 

Exacum 

classical  name 

exaltatus 

exalted,  very  tall 

exaratus 

furrowed 

excavatus 

hollowed  out 

excellens 

excellent 

excelsus 

tall 

excelsior 

taller 

excisus 

cut  away 

excorticatus 

stripped  of  bark 

exiguus 

little,  small,  poor 

eximius 

distinguished 

exitiosus 

pernicious,  destructive 

Exochorda 

exo,  external;  chorde,  a cord 

exoticus 

exotic,  from  another  country 

expansus 

expanded 

explodens 

exploding 

exscapus 

without  scape 

exsculptus 

dug  out 

exsertus 

protruding  from 

exsurgens 

rising  up 

extensus 

extended 

exudans 

exuding 

fabaceus 

faba  or  bean-like 

Fabiana 

after  Francisco  Fabiano,  Span- 
ish botanist 

Fagopyrum 

beech  wheat,  from  likeness  to 
beech-nut 

Fagus 

ancient  Latin  name 

falcatus 

falcate,  sickle-shaped 

falcifolius 

falcate-leaved 

falciformis 

sickle-shaped 

fallax 

deceptive 
(To  be  Continued) 
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Chinese  Rhododendrons 

(Continued  from  Page  Nineteen) 
were  their  number  and  variety,  extending  from 
the  tall,  large-leaved  R.  sino grande  (Chinese 
R.  grande ) to  the  tricky  and  unpredictable 
little  scarlet-flowered  gem,  R.  repens.  Others 
among  the  Forrest  group  greatly  admired  in 
my  garden  are  R.  oreot'rephes,  R.  tephropep- 
lum  and  R.  russatum. 

It  is  impossible  in  a short  article  to  give 
credit  to  all  the  men  who  have  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  of  Chinese  rhododendron  spe- 
cies. It  is  far  less  possible  to  name  or  properly 
evaluate  all  of  the  beautiful  plants  which  came 
from  this  area. 


The  following  list,  while  purely  a personal 
selection  from  among  the  Chinese  species 
which  I have  grown,  is  representative  of  the 
great  variety,  usefulness  and  beauty  which 
has  come  to  us  from  that  part  of  the  world — - 


the  heart  of  Rhodoland. 


R.  Augustinii 

— auriculatum 

— callimorphum 

— calophytum 

— chasmanthum 

— chryseum 

— ciliatum 

— croceum 

— Davidsonianum 

— decorum 

— dichroanthum 

— discolor 

— eriogynum 


R.  litiense 

— megeratum 

— molliomum 

— moupinense 

— neriiflorum 

— orbiculare 

— oreotrephes 

— praevernum 

— pubescens 

— racemosum 

— repens 

— rubiginosum 

— russatum 


— euchaites 

— saluenense 

— facetum 

— sanguineum 

— Fargesii 

— scintillans 

— fastigiatum 

— sinogrande 

— fictolacteum 

— Souliei 

— Forrestii 

— sphaeranthum 

— Fortunei 

— spinuliferum 

— Griersonianum 

— strigillosum 

— hemitrichotum 

— sutchuenense 

— hippophaeoides 

— timeteum 

— impeditum 

— Valentinianum 

— intricatum 

— vernicosum 

— irroratum 

— Wardii 

— ledoides 

— Williamsianum 

— yunnanense 

i i i 

A Few  Outstanding  Chinese  Plants 

(Continued  from  Page  Eighteen) 
althea,  Hibiscus  syriacus,  has  probably  Chi- 
nese ancestry  and  offers  some  coming  plants- 
man  an  open  field  for  selection  and  improve- 
ment, for  among  summer  flowering  shrubs  it 
has  as  long  a season  as  one  could  ask.  Another 
old  garden  inhabitant  is  Hypericum  patulum, 
not  always  as  well  known  or  as  well  used  here 
as  it  should  be,  and  the  southern  jasmines  of 
romantic  literature,  both  the  sweet-scented 
Jasminum  officinale  and  the  yellow  J.  humile, 
are  pure  Chinese.  Here  the  small-flowered 
rose-colored  J . Beesianum  makes  a nuisance 
of  itself  with  its  wide  suckering  habit,  a detail 
that  is  passed  over  a little  into  the  lovely 
hybrid  J.  Stephanense,  which  is  little  more 
than  a pink-tinted  J.  officinale.  No  amount 
of  care  or  cajolery  has  persuaded  the  pink- 
flowered  Abelia  Schumannii  to  survive  with 
us  but  its  color,  but  not  flower  size,  has  been 
given  to  the  hybrid  Edward  Goucher.  It  finds 
an  echo  also  in  the  beauties  of  Dipelta  ven- 
tricosa,  another  Chinese  shrub  too  little 
known.  Doubtless  the  tree  peony  is  the  sec- 
ond most  spectacular  shrub  from  China  and 
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it  should  be  remembered  as  such,  even  if  its 
greatest  garden  developments  have  come  in 
other  than  in  its  homeland. 

Much  has  been  written  in  garden  journals 
and  books  of  Chinese  roses,  but  I should  like 
to  pass  by  the  well-known  charms  of  Rosa 
Hugonis  and  its  allies,  of  the  gorgeous  flowers 
and  fruits  of  R.  Moyesii,  of  the  charms  of 
several  species  of  the  R.  multijlora  group  and 
risk  my  sole  choice  as  R.  omeiensis  with  its 
beautiful  canes,  covered  with  fine  prickles  and 
lined  with  broad  spines,  its  fine,  rugose,  fern- 
like leaves,  the  small  four-petalled  white 
flowers  that  line  the  over-arching  branches, 
to  be  followed  by  pear-shaped  yellow  or  red 
hips.  Like  many  other  species  it  will  require 
room  and  a sunny  spot,  but  if  you  have  space 
for  a species,  think  of  the  glories  of  the 
Cherokee  and  Macartney  roses  and  the  ele- 
gance of  Lady  Banks’  namesake. 

Most  gardeners  are  impatient  of  lilacs  that 
do  not  have  the  scent  of  the  common  lilac, 
but  if  one  were  to  choose  among  the  many 
handsome  Chinese  lilacs  for  use  here,  he 
would  find  the  buddleia-like  Syringa  rejlexa, 
the  tinted  billows  of  5.  pinnatij olia , the  foamy, 
almost  pink  masses  of  S.  microphylla  and 
cream-colored  panicles  of  the  tree-like  5.  amur- 
ensis,  all  garden  certainties.  The  Chinese 
privet,  Ligustrum  Quihoui,  is  slowly  making  a 
place  for  itself  with  its  fine  habit,  summer 
bloom  and  excellent  panicles  of  black  fruit  but 
as  yet  the  greater  beauty  of  L.  Delavayanum 
has  to  be  proven.  For  us  here,  it  suffers  too 
often  to  display  its  mature  form  but  its  small 
almost  box-like  dark  green  leaves  set  it  apart. 

Two  other  shrubs  must  be  named  to  close 
this  record.  One  that  we  must  call  Siphonos- 
manthus  Delavayi  is  uncertainly  hardy  here 
but  is  worth  a trial  always  as  one  more  fine 
evergreen  shrub  with  pleasantly  scented  flow- 
ers, somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  more 
common  Osmanthus  species.  For  the  lover  of 
the  spectacular  the  deciduous  snowball,  Vibur- 
num macrocephalum  sterile  is  a perfect  plant, 
for  its  great  heads  of  pure  greenish-white 
sterile  flowers  are  so  large  that  they  weigh 
down  the  branches  at  best,  but  the  greedy 
gardener  can  make  them  even  larger  by  re- 
ducing their  number. 
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Some  Collectors  of  Chinese  Plants 

(Continued  from  Page  Fourteen) 
grown  plants  of  his  introductions  that  I treas- 
ure are  Acer  griseum,  St'ranvaesia  Davidiana, 
Rhododendron  calophytum  and  R.  Augustinii, 
Evodia  hupehensis  and  Berberis  Vernae. 

George  Forrest  was  the  largest  operator 
among  all  plant  collectors.  He  specialized  in 
northwest  Yunnan  and  southeast  Tibet  with 
the  neighboring  Burmese  border.  Between 
1904  and  his  death  in  1932  he  made  seven 
separate  expeditions  to  these  areas,  some  of 
them  lasting  for  three  years.  By  means  of  his 
own  efforts  and  his  groups  of  trained  collectors 
he  covered  the  ground  as  well  as  was  humanly 
possible,  linking  up  areas  collected  over  years 
before  by  the  great  French  missionary  col- 
lectors, as  well  as  striking  out  into  new  areas 
on  his  own  account.  The  result  has  been  a 
wealth  of  material  that  even  after  twenty 
years  has  not  been  completely  worked  over. 

One  other  result  of  this  wholesale  collecting 
must  be  noted — most  of  his  collecting  was 
done  for  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  of  Caer- 
hays  Castle  in  Cornwall,  or  for  a syndicate  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  So  much  seed  was 
sent  home  of  so  many  different  plants  that  no 
one  garden  or  group  of  private  gardens  could 
cope  adequately  with  such  a quantity.  A great 
many  plants  that  he  found  have  not  survived, 
I have  an  idea  because  the  gardeners  who  had 
to  grow  them  were  overwhelmed  with  the  num- 
bers. Yet  his  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  lovely  plants  now  grow- 
ing in  gardens — plants  like  Gentiana  sino- 
ornata,  Primula  Bulleyana  and  malacoides, 
Rhododendron  ffctolacteum,  Griersonianum 


and  neriijlorum,  and  Thalictrum  dipterocar- 
pum. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  I can  only  skim 
over  this  subject  of  plant  collectors  in  China; 
I must  leave  out  Kingdon  Ward  and  Farrer, 
your  American  Frank  Meyer  who  introduced 
that  charming  shrub  Kolkwitzia  amabilis  to 
the  United  States;  Joseph  Rock,  even  more 
famous  as  a sinologue  than  as  a collector,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  travelers  of  them  all.  But 
in  whatever  branch  of  horticulture  we  look 
we  find  that  plants  from  China  add  up  to  an 
important  percentage  of  our  garden  flora.  For 
their  successful  introduction  we  have  to  thank 
a devoted  band  of  collectors  who  underwent 
many  weeks  and  months  of  danger  and  dis- 
comfort to  enrich  our  gardens. 

i -f  i 

Summer  to  Fall  in  the  Arboretum 

(Continued  from  Page  Twenty-three) 
several  private  donors  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain. 

Staff 

A number  of  changes  have  to  be  recorded 
during  this  period.  Three  full-time  men  have 
left,  generally  for  more  profitable  employment. 
One  of  them,  Bruce  Sly,  had  been  a most 
dependable  and  energetic  worker  for  more  than 
seven  years.  Mr.  J.  Buzard  of  Hunts  Point 
is  now  in  the  greenhouse  and  nursery  section 
and  Mr.  T.  Popoff  in  the  general  Arboretum 
crew.  Mr.  J.  Warth  and  Mr.  W.  Trueblood 
are  employed  part-time,  the  former  for  four 
days  weekly;  the  latter  on  half  time.  We  now 
have  ten  full  and  three  part-time  employees 
on  the  outdoor  staff.  A general  increase  in 
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wages  came  into  force  from  September  1 of 
which  the  total  cost  will  be  some  $1,500  for 
the  remainder  of  the  biennium  (up  to  March 
31,  1953). 

Talks  and  Lectures 

The  winter  program  began  in  late  Septem- 
ber when  Mr.  Hansen  showed  colored  slides 
of  the  Arboretum  and  its  plants  to  members 
of  Unit  No.  18.  On  the  same  day  the  director 
described  the  Arboretum  features  with  another 
set  of  photographs  to  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
Olympia,  Wash.  In  October  the  Mercer  Island 
Garden  Club  and  West  Seattle  Garden  Club 
were  also  visited  and  shown  a comprehensive 
collection  of  slides,  the  latter  being  a particu- 
larly large  meeting  as  usual  in  this  area  of  the 
city.  Early  in  November  more  than  100  mem- 
bers of  the  North  End  Flower  Club  of  Seattle 
saw  about  75  of  the  most  recent  Kodachrome 
slides  made  in  the  Arboretum  this  year.  Other 
engagements  of  the  same  kind  are  arranged 
for  Long  Beach,  Wash.,  in  mid-November,  and 
for  Everett  on  December  15. 

Miscellaneous 

The  inscribed  stone  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Anna  T.  Milburn  was  finally  placed  in  the 
memorial  late  in  September,  thus  completing 
a very  dignified  and  worthy  addition  to  the 
Arboretum. 

Photographs  taken  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Marten 


cisely  the  same  as  last  year  for  the  same 
period. 

Two  Camellia  species  have  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Arboretum  this  fall,  both  re- 
ceived from  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Division  of  Plant 
Introduction  two  years  ago.  One  is  C.  jraterna, 
native  of  eastern  China,  having  small  white 
flowers  l1/*  inches  wide  in  succession  from  late 
October  onwards;  the  other,  identified  as  C. 
oleijera,  also  Chinese,  with  rather  larger  but 
narrower-petalled  white  flowers,  opened  in  late 
September  and  bloomed  for  about  a month. 
Their  hardiness  is  being  tested  this  winter. 

The  warm  and  dry  summer  weather  con- 
tinued until  late  August,  when  we  received  .85 
inch  of  rain  in  three  days,  the  heaviest  fall 
since  February  18.  September  remained  gen- 
erally like  its  predecessor  in  sunshine  and  tem- 
perature, except  for  a few  showers  between  the 
6th  and  9th,  until  the  24th;  thereafter  we  had 
a welcome  rain  of  more  than  two  inches  in  a 
week,  although  this  induced  a remarkable 
growth  of  weeds  in  a very  short  time.  October 
soon  became  much  cooler  and  was  distinctly 
wet — 5.44  inches  of  rain  in  the  month  (almost 
identical  with  October,  1950)  as  compared 
with  the  normal  2.84  inches.  After  such  a 
long  dry  period  this  can  only  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  all  our  trees  and  shrubs,  and  has  pro- 
vided very  suitable  conditions  for  transplant- 
ing young  stock  from  the  nurseries. 
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Introduction  of  Chinese  Ligneous 
Plants  into  America 

(Continued  from  Page  Sixteen) 
is  Korea.  Some  woody  plants  such  as  Pinus 
koraiensis,  Cornus  officinalis , Poncirus 
(Citrus)  trifoliata,  and  Rhododendron  Schip- 
penbachii  had  already  reached  us  by  way  of 
Japan  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Viburnum  Carlesii  in  1902,  but  the 
first  direct  introductions  to  America  came 
about  through  the  collections  of  J.  G.  Jack, 
T.  Uchiyama  and  E.  H.  Wilson. 
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